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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 
= Tory and more than Tory journalists appear to be easily 

pleased. On Monday, Mr. Waddy,—a staunch Liberal of 
the Gladstone school,—was returned for Sheffield by a majority of 
478 over Mr. Wortley, 14,062 voting for Mr. Waddy and 138,584 
for Mr. Wortley. Hereupon the Times, the Standard, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Globe, with one accord 
endeavour to be as jubilant as if their candidate had succeeded. 
The way they argue is this:—Mr. Roebuck was a Liberal, 
nominally, and he was placed at the head of the poll in 1874 by 
a large majority. Mr. Waddy is a Liberal really, and he is 
placed at the head of the poll by only a small majority. There- 
fore the Liberal cause has lost ground. The fact, however, as 
these journals all know very well, is that Mr. Roebuck, 
on all matters recently at issue, was a much more bitter 
and vituperative Tory than Mr. Wortley. Mr. Wortley has 
probably got all the votes Mr. Roebuck would have got, and 
a good many more besides. But even if that be not so, the rela- 
tive position of the Roebuckites, and of the Liberals who supported 
Mr. Mundella, has been reversed. The Roebuckites are defeated, 
and the supporters of Mr. Mundella have proved that even on 
last year’s register they could boast of a majority. If this is 
matter for thankfulness, the Conservative journalists show 
grateful hearts. They are thankful for a signal, though not as 
yet a very great, reverse. 


The intelligence of the week from Afghanistan is, on the whole’ 
a little more satisfactory. General Bright has still difficulty in 
sparing any men; and while Colonel Norman, at Jagdalak, 
is attacked by the Ghilzais, General Bright expects a move- 
ment of the Mohmunds against Dhakka. General Gough, how- 
ever, who left Jagdalak on the 17th inst., is stated, in a 
telegram from Lahore of the 25th inst. to the Daily News, 
to have reached Cabul without opposition. This is not 
yet confirmed, perhaps because the arrival of Christmas 
Day has thrown all offices out of gear; and Colonel Norman 
telegraphed on the 24th that heavy firing had been heard from 
Cabul for forty-eight hours. The result of this firing is 
not known, but on the whole it would seem probable 
that General Gough had reached Shirpore, that Mahommed 
Jan is careless in his watch over communications with 
India, and that General Roberts is attempting to regain 
control of Cabul. That achieved, if he can achieve it, he must 
still await the arrival of reinforcements in the spring, before he 
can attempt any serious advance, but he will be able to reopen 
steady communication with India. Nothing, however, was 
accurately known of his position up to Friday afternoon, 
though apparently he can heliograph messages to Latabund, 
whence they are sent to Jagdalak, and thenee by telegraph to 
Calcutta, where Lord Lytton now is. Tite 


Lord Lytton, anticipating, perhaps, some excitement in India, 
has issued a “ statement,” with a very rose-coloured account of 
the position of affairs. He says General Roberts has 7,500 
effectives in Shirpore, with 2,500 of whom he can defend tlie 














General Gough to move forward, without supplies if need be. 
He further states that General Bright has between Jamrood 
and Jagdalak 12,015 men, of whom 3,361 are British. General 
Stewart also has, between Dadur and Candahar, 9,075 effective 
troops, of whom 2,376 are Europeans. All these forces 
have ample supplies, sufficient ammunition, and plenty 
of artillery, General Roberts in particular having parked 
in Shirpore the Afghan guns found in the Bala 
Hissar. A reserve of three cavalry regiments and ten in- 
fantry regiments is being formed at Peshawur, so that 
the Government have, or will immediately have, some 40,000 
good troops in readiness across the Indus. This is a great army 
to support for the winter, motionless; but it must be remem- 
bered that transport is wanting, and that the three columns 
actually engaged cannot assist each other. If Stewart, -for 
instance, is attacked, neither Roberts nor Bright can give him 
the least assistance. 


It is officially announced that Mahommed Jan, the officer 
who has commanded in the recent insurrection, has proclaimed 
Musa Khan, the eldest son of Yakoob Khan, Ameer of Afghani- 
stan. This was unexpected, and greatly simplifies the position, 
as if Musa Khan is accepted by the leaders generally, there will 
again be a Government in Afghanistan. The selection is sup- 
posed to be due to the influence of Musa’s grandmother, 
the wife of Yahiya Khan, who is said to have expended 
£20,000 in getting the clans together; but it is more 
probable that Mahommed Jan found that the elevation of the 
old line would evoke less jealousy than his own pretensions. 
We do not know why the British should not recognise Musa 
Khan, even if they have to defeat his armies, as the plan of 
splitting up Afghanistan into sections has failed, and they 
must either annex or deal with some Ameer. The more national 
he is, the easier it will be for him to restore order, and maintain 
terms with us when we have retired from our foolish enterprise 
of making Afghanistan independent by conquest, and “ friendly” 
by incessant executions. The only alternative is annexation, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote publicly repudiates that. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley has, at all events, one of the qualities 
of a General. He succeeds. It was very important to defeat 
Secocoeni, because on his defeat depended tranquillity in the 
Transvaal, and he has defeated him. With great judgment, he 
accumulated an irresistible force, and then, on November 28th, 
delivered a final attack. Secocoeni’s stronghold was a very 
strong and carefully fortified kraal, with a hill or natural 
citadel in the centre; but both were stormed, most 
of his fighting-men killed, and he himself driven to 
take refuge in a cave, where he was subsequently captured. 
He was immediately forwarded to Cape Town, where he 
will share imprisonment with Cetewayo. General Wolseley 
immediately dismissed his native allies, the Swazies, and led his 
Europeans and native soldiers back to Pretoria, where there is 
now confidence that the Boers will reconsider rebellion. It is 
stated that gold-fields of value will be opened by Secocoeni’s 
defeat, but there are ominous statements about tribes hitherto 
unknown which have crossed the northern frontier of the Trans- 
vaal, and intend to settle. There appears to be no limit to 
the possible immigration into the Queen’s South-African 
colonies. 


The French crisis drags. It seems clear that M. de 
Freycinet is the Prime Minister designate, but not clear 
whether or not he can form a Cabinet, or lay down a line of 
policy of which M. Grévy will approve. Hitherto, M. Grévy 
has been anxious to keep all the more Conservative ele- 
ments of his present Cabinet,—more especially M. Wad- 
dington at the Foreign Office, and M. Léon Say in 
Finance,—while M..de Freycinet has wished to renovate the 
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Administration from the Advanced Left, so as to obtain the con- 
fidence of that section. This it has not been easy to do, on con- 
ditions agreeable to M. Waddington and M. Léon Say, and the 
fear is that M. de Freycinet’s new men may be men with whom M. 
Waddington will find it difficultto co-operate. General Farre, who 
is M. de Freycinet’s substitute for General Gresley, will be agree- 
able enough to the Moderates, but the difficulty is as to the Minis- 
ters of the Interior, of Justice, and of Worship. If M. de 
Freycinet goes too deep into the ranks of the Advanced Left, it 
is believed that M. Grévy will ask M. Jules Simon to form a 
Cabinet for a dissolution, and appeal to the people, for M. 
Jules Simon certainly could not obtain a majority in the 
present Assembly. 

The importance of the French crisis is immensely overrated 
in England. There seem to be a number of politicians who 
enjoy nothing so much as thanking God that England is not as 
other nations are, and least of all as this France,—that England 
never changes her Ministers except in consequence of a regular 
party defeat, and that when she does, nobody predicts ruin to 
the Constitution. This is all quite true, but then it is only 
their own ignorance which makes so much of the French 
recasts of the Ministry. Even if a dissolution Ministry is formed, 
there will beno catastrophein France. M. Jules Simon would go to 
the country, would be probably defeated, or possibly victorious, 
and in neither case would anything dreadful happen. If he 
were defeated, there would be a Radical Ministry for a time. 
If he were victorious, there would be a Conservative-Repub- 
lican Ministry. But M. Grévy would remain where he is, in 
either case. The Republic would be safe, in either case. 
And Prince Jerome Napoleon would remain as insignificant 
then as now. It is only the enormous English pride of stability, 
which creates this delight in dwelling on an imaginary degree 
of French instability. 

There was a Conservative demonstration in Leeds this day 
week,—not on the scale of the Liberal demonstration of No- 
vember, when Mr, Forster, the Duke of Argyll, and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson spoke, byt still one of large numbers and much enthu- 
siasm. Sir Stafford Northcote spoke twice,—in the morning, 
he made a financial speech, in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s criti- 
cisms, at a luncheon to 500 members of the Conservative Asso- 
ciation, held in the Town Hall; and in the afternoon to an assem- 
bly of 10,000 persons, in the drill-shed of the Artillery Volunteers. 
The morning speech, in defence of the finance of the Government, 
has been extolled to the skies by the many organs of the Con- 
servative party ; but it only showed that if you take for com- 
parison the year when the Liberal Government had to spend 
£4,000,000 on special charges (£3,200,000 on the ‘ Alabama’ 
indemnity, and £800,000 on the Ashantee war), the expendi- 
ture of last year will not look so very bad in the com- 
parison, There will only be an excess of £7,500,000 of 
ordinary charges, on the part of the Conservative Govern- 
ment to account for, while of this, £1,500,000 is due to the 
increased charge for education, £2,000,000 has been transferred 
from taxation to relieve local rates, £644,000 is mere matter of 
account, and is balanced by incomings to a like amount, 
£633,000 is applied to reduction of the permanent Debt, and 
£2,300,000 are due to increased permanent expenditure on Army 
and Navy. Sir Stafford cannot, of course, deny that he has 
added greatly to the floating debt, while he has reduced the per- 
manent debt,—so that he has been contracting debt with one 
hand, to pay it off with the other. He cannot deny that he has 
not paid his way, but left deficits to accumulate, where it would 
have been easy to discharge them. And he cannot deny that 
he grossly underrated the cost of the South-African war. 
Nevertheless, his speech is received with the loudest plaudits, 
as a masterly and victorious answer to a partisan attack. If 
the attack was damaging, the answer is more so. It amounts 
to a plea of guilty with extenuating circumstances. 


The popular speech to the great audience in the afternoon 
was much feebler. With regard to the Afghan war, Sir Staf- 
ford maintained that the proof recently given of the formidable 
and deadly hostility of the Afghan people to our troops, has 
made no difference at all except one of “ small details” in our 
policy,—the only possible comment on which is, “So much the 
worse for the Government, which regards the main features of 
the case as small details.” In relation to the Eastern Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote took credit to England for keeping 
Russia out of Constantinople, and did not deign to notice either 
the fact that by the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia was given no 





right to enter Constantinople, or the evidence that German 
more to say on that subject, and more power behind her to o} 
weight to what she did say, than England. Finally. ° 
Stafford concluded with a sneer at those who had been il 
how near they could go, “without burning their fingers.” to 
fostering hopes in the minds of the Home-rulers, when they hanes 
that no such hopes could be gratified ; but he was wise enough not 
to explain explicitly to whom he referred. We venture to 8a) 
that no one of the Liberal leaders has been less explicit than 
himself in repudiating, in the most explicit manner, any con. 
cession whatever to the demand for a separate Irish Pari 

or anything that is in any degree equivalent to a separate 
Irish Parliament. Sir Stafford, however, tried how near he 
could go, “ without burning his fingers,” to accusing the Liberals 
of playing false to the United Kingdom, for the sake of getting 
the Irish vote. 


Mr. Bourke, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Mr, 
Stanhope, the Under-Secretary for India, both addressed the 
afternoon meeting ; Mr. Bourke maintaining that the private 
agreement between Russia and England, before the Congress of 
Berlin, on subjects in relation to which Lord Salisbury addressed 
Lord Odo Russell as if England were still unpledged, in no way 
affected the Congress, and was a perfectly honourable and legiti- 
mate transaction; while Mr. Stanhope, recanting virtually the 
very strong language he used in Parliament last August con. 
cerning Afghanistan, admitted that we could now scarcely hope 
for a strong, friendly, and independent Afghanistan,—so that 
he is quite at issue with his leader in the House of Commons, 
who says that our policy in Afghanistan is the same as before, 
and that only “small details” are changed. This is Mr, 
Stanhope’s rather soberer opinion:—“It is quite true, 
we did declare that the great object of the policy in 
Afghanistan might be carried out by means of a friendly 
independent ruler, acting in alliance with us, and with 
his foreign policy under our influence.” [We wonder what 
“an independent ruler with his foreign policy under our 
influence” means? Is it not much the same as an in- 
dependent ruler who is dependent?] “That we can hardly 
hope for now, perhaps; but the main principle on which 
our policy has been hitherto founded remains altogether un- 
changed.” We believe that if the Afghans succeeded in beating 
us out of the country, Mr. Bourke would say, “Though we can 
hardly hope now to have a friendly Afghanistan, with its 
foreign policy dictated from Calcutta, the main principle on 
which our policy has been hitherto founded remains altogether 
unchanged.” If you only surrender nothing verbally, no matter 
what you surrender in fact, your audience is none the wiser. 


The Conservatives are going to contest the London University 
at the next election, and for that purpose have put forward Mr. 
Arthur Charles, Q.C., the eminent counsel so well known in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. They could not have chosen a better candi- 
date, but they will not succeed. The University of London con- 
tains some very Conservative elements. A considerable proportion 
of the medical men are Conservative. There is a Conservative 
Catholic section (who, however, will not be very enthusiastic 
for Mr. Arthur Charles), and there are other strong Oon- 
servatives in the University. But the great mass of the Arts 
and Laws and Science graduates are hearty Liberals; and 
even of the Doctors, many, who would like an eminent Con- 
servative better than they like Mr. Lowe, will not vote against 
a statesman of his standing, only to open a career for an able 
young lawyer of more orthodox views. All conventional Con- 
servatism shrinks from new men, and much of the Conservatism 
of the University of London is purely conventional. 


Mr. Gladstone is assailed, of course, for everything and. 
anything he writes, but we should hardly have thought 
it worth while to assail him for saying that, strongly 
as he had publicly recommended, and still recommends, 
the concession of gomplete civil equality with the Christian 
races, to the Jews of Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and the 
other independent provinces of Turkey, this recommendation 
will be in effect neutralised by the strong partisanship displayed 
by the many English, German, and Austrian Jews on behalf 
of the Turks, as illustrated in the reported meeting of the 
Jews of Sheffield in favour of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone carefully said in the letter assailed, that he 
hoped this rumour of the common action of the Jews of Sheffield 
might prove tobe untrue, and it has since been denied ; but never- 
theless, the Tory papers have been snapping at Mr. Gladstone all 
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the week for implying that the Ji ews are more bound to hold by 
his opinion on the foreign policy of the East, than any 
other section of her Majesty's subjects. Mr. Gladstone 
implied nothing of the kind. He only said that, as a 
matter of fact, the justice which the Jews want to get 
from the Christians of the East, they will hardly get by 
publicly taking a line which the Christians of the East think 
very unjust to themselves. We cannot see how that can be 
denied; and as for traversing the fact that the Jews all over 
the world have been largely deflected from their Liberal con- 
nections by their resentment against the Christian populations 
of the East, it might as well be denied that the Christians in 
their turn have been biassed by their resentment against the 

ations of the Mahommedans. The fact is so, and it is far 
from surprising that it should be so. 


The Times calls attention to the immense demand which 
America is making upon Europe for gold. No less than 
£16,000,000 has been exported there from England and France 
within four months. The demand is due primarily to the 
resumption of specie payments, which has caused such a demand 
for gold that the United States Mint cannot supply it fast 
enough. There is scarcely any demand for the “ dollar of our 
fathers,” business men naturally preferring a metal which does 
not fluctuate, or at all events does not decline; and the demand, 
with the increasing business of the Union, is likely to continue. 
Indeed, unless the outturn of California and Australia increases 
suddenly, the American requirement is likely to add for some 
time to that appreciation of gold which the ablest statists 
Velieve to be steadily going on, till the sovereign has within ten 
years gained more than 12 per cent. in purchasing-power ; 
while any increase in the demand must speedily, and for a con- 
siderable period, send up the rate for money. 


The journal of “ Russian Antiquities ” at St. Petersburg pub- 
lishes, on the authority, it is believed, of family papers in the pos- 
session of Count Berg, a curious historical statement. In 1865, 
the writer affirms, Count Bismarck opened a negotiation with 
the Polish Committee at Dresden, asking them to declare in 
favour of extending Prussian dominion to the Vistula. The 
implied promise, of course, was that Prussia would then assist 
them; and it was so serious, that Prince Czartoryski, the 
head of the Polish people, was consulted in Paris. He at 
once rejected the proposal, and ever since, Prussia has aided 
Russia in repressing Poland. The story is important, because, 
in the event of war occurring between Germany and Russia, 
Prince Bismarck would be compelled to call on Poland, and 
would be terribly hampered if the Poles and the Russians con- 
trived to come to an agreement,—always a possibility, in spite 
of all that has passed. The Poles feel strongly that Germany 
an destroy their national life-—a task which both Russia and 
Austria have failed to perform. 


Mr. H. Barkley publishes in the Times some intelligence 
from Bulgaria which might make a third-rate English squire’s 
mouth water. He has recently been offered 3,000 acres of deep 
alluvial soil, able to grow anything, and within two miles of a 
port on the Danube, for £6,000. “Asa further inducement to 
purchasers, a farmhouse, extensive farm-buildings, two steam 
thrashing-machines, a steam-mill, 1,200 sheep, 100 oxen and 
cows, and a drove of horses, are thrown in. Large oak woods 
cover a part.of the land, which, I am informed, might be cut 
and seld, to cover the entire cost of the estate.’ There 
are many such estates in the market, and labour is 
cheap and good, while deer, wild boar, partridges, black 
game, and all kinds of waterfowl, abound. There is 
a@ prospect for a young squire, with £10,000, good health, 
plenty of energy, and no hope of doing anything in this over- 
stocked country! He will, however, we imagiie, go to New 
Zealand, and leave Bulgaria to the painstaking German, who 
will enter it, as he does Poland, civilise it, and become as hated 

as the Englishman in India or in West Ireland. 


New Zealand, under its late Prime Minister, Sir George Grey, 
does not seem to have kept its accounts very prudently. The 
new Administration of Mr. Hall has stated, through its able 
Treasurer, Mr. Atkinson, that not only was there a deficit last 
year,—a deficit of £393,939, if you measure the incomings of 
the year against its outgoings, and a deficit of £131,834, even 
after reducing that deficit by the surplus which stood over from 
the previous year,—but that at present there bids fair to be a 


deficit of about £911,090 for the current year, unless consider- 
able reductions in expenditure and additions to revenue can be 
achieved. The revenue estimated by the late Government 
was £3,442,000, which Mr. Atkinson regards as over- 
estimated by £248,100. In other words, he expects under 
the present financial arrangements to realise only £3,193,900 
Against this, the expenditure estimated by the late Government 
amounted to £3,974,000, leaving a deficiency of £780,100, to 
which the deficiency of the last year (£131,834) must be added. 
Thus the total deficiency would come to £911,934,—or a defici- 
ency of more than a quarter of the estimated revenue. It would 
be hard for any Prime Minister to leave affairs in a greater mess 
than Sir George Grey. No wonder he has abdicated the leader- 
ship of his party in Opposition. It is not pleasant to have to 
apologise for such a muddle as that. 


It is difficult to decide clearly whether the situation in Spain 
is serious or not, because it is difficult to ascertain the feeling of 
the Army, but the signs point to a revival of the Republican 
movement. S. Canovas del Castillo has overthrown Marshal 
Martinez Campos, and that General, and most of the Liberal 
officers, are in angry, though as yet undecided, opposition. The 
Liberals have quitted the Cortes, protesting that the Premier, 
8. Canovas, insults them, and the Republicans hope to gain the 
Marshal and all sections of the Liberals. No pronunciamiento 
has occurred, but the populace of Madrid is disturbed, inflnential 
officers are watched, and the Government is suspending and 
punishing Liberal journals as if there were a state of siege. 
There is a suspicion in Madrid that the French Minister is 
working for the Republic, and though that is probably untrue, 
the French example weighs with Spaniards, and the Republi- 
cans of Madrid make constant demonstrations in honour of the 
French representative. The Government professes confidence, 
but Austrians who accompanied their Archduchess are under- 
stood to doubt whether this time the Hapsburgs have made a 
matrimonial success. The old saying, “Tu felix Austria 
nube,” has not of late been proved accurate, The Napoleonic 
marriage failed, and the Sardinian, and the Empress of Austria’s 
family, the Wittelsbachs, are no longer independent. 


London has been informed by telegraph that Mr. Edison has 
made another advance towards the use of the electric light for 
domestic purposes. His friends say that he has found in car- 
bonised cardboard a better medium than platinum for conveying 
the light, that he has made it perfectly steady, the carbonised 
cardboard not being destroyed, and that one small gas-engine will 
keep fifty lamps in good work. He has also invented a meter 
which registers the light supplied,—or, rather, the consumption 
of copper in developing the electricity. No hint is given of the 
cost, but Mr. Edison proposes to light up Menloo Park, the 
village in which he resides, on New Year’s Day. Many more 
details must be forwarded before any opinion can be formed as 
to the chances of the light in competition with gas, but it may 
be observed that every month some advance is recorded in elec- 
tric lighting. No one, however, has yet got rid of the ghastly 
whiteness or moonlight effect of the light, so noticeable on 
Waterloo Bridge. 


There appears to be some difficulty in the way of distributing 
relief in the West of Ireland. The Guardians say that if works 
are ordered, wages are raised on the farmers, who are already 
distressed ; while if money is given directly, it tends to pauperise 
the people. The distress, however, is admitted on all hands to 
be quite real. Under these circumstances, it would seem ex- 
pedient to give fuel and food, but to offer all other aid by way 
of loan, to be repaid when better times arrive. That plan 
preserves self-respect, without either leaving the people to 
suffer, or disturbing ordinary industry. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether in some districts it will be possible to avoid a 
Government grant, which is sure to be partly wasted, bat 
which, nevertheless, may be indispensable, to keep the people 
in health sufficient to avoid epidemics. In Kylemore, for in- 
stance, Mr. Mitchell Henry—a wealthy man, of cool judgment 
—says he finds the people without food, or clothes, or money, 
or credit to buy either, and believes the distress entirely 
beyond the reach of private charity. Sir Arthur Guinness 
substantially endorses this statement, declaring that any 
amount which could be obtained by subscription would be 
inadequate to the relief required, and it is repeated by the 
Marquis of Hamilton and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 





Consols were on Wednesday 97} to 979. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 
THE SHEFFIELD ELECTION. 
HE Sheffield Election has resulted in a genuine though 
rather narrow Liberal triumph, over a very formidable 
body of not harassed, but petted interests. The Jingoes, the 
interests which gain by war, and the Licensed Victuallers 
have all ostentatiously supported the present Government ; and 
in Sheffield, where the late Mr. Roebuck may be accounted to 
have been the primitive Jingo, where a certain class of manu- 
facturers greatly gain by a War Ministry, and where the Licensed 
Victuallers are said to number fifteen hundred, and have an 
array of dependents who march at their bidding, such a com- 
bination as that is but too likely to ensure success. Had not 
the Liberals been very enthusiastic and worked with a will, 
under the present register it would have secured success. 
The Liberals hold, as we believe with good reason, that the 
narrow majority does not represent at all the actual feeling of 
the Sheffield of the present,—that under the register of next 
year the majority might have been as many thousands as it 
was hundreds, All the more do we owe hearty gratitude to 
the men who have worked so hard for the purpose of inflicting 
a check on the Government, under conditions so favourable to 
its supporters and so vexatious to those who knew that they 
had to contend with the difficulties offered by the register of 
an obsolete constituency, and that their candidate, even if 
returned, would only sit as their representative for a few 
months before the fight must be fought over again. No circum- 
stances could have been better calculated to provide excuses 
for indifference and want of zeal. But among the Liberals 
of Sheffield, there was no indifference and no want of zeal. 
On the contrary, they felt that to beat the Government under 
the conditions most favourable to the Government, would be 
infinitely more telling than to beat the Government under the 
conditions most favourable to a Liberal success, and they 
have achieved that more difficult task, to their own great 
honour. Indeed, it seems pretty certain that the late Mr. 
Roebuck himself, had it been possible for him to have fought 
the election in Mr. Wortley’s place, would have also failed. 
We doubt whether there were many scores of votes given to 
Mr. Waddy which, in case Mr. Roebuck had stood in Mr. 
Wortley’s place, would have been given to Mr. Roebuck. So 
completely was the battle fought out on the foreign policy of 
the Government,—on the question of Jingoism or a sober 
foreign policy, that we strongly suspect Mr. Wortley polled 
virtually all Mr. Roebuck’s adherents, and perhaps not a few 
Conservatives who might have hesitated to vote for a 
nominally Liberal Jingo, as well. 

The result, then, is satisfactory, but it is far from satisfac- 
tory to consider that, even in the very centre of Jingoism, 
even in the constituency which “ Tear-’em” educated to 
enjoy barking for the sake of barking, there should be no 
fewer than 13,584 electors desirous to record their confidence 
in the foreign policy of this Government. That less than 500 
men out of some 27,000 should hold the balance on which the 
question of approval or disapproval turns,—that the willing- 
ness, if there had been any such willingness, of only 250 men 
out of 27,646 to desert to the Government, should have been 
sufficient to give a yea instead of a nay to the question as 
to the constituency’s approval or disapproval of the policy 
of the Government, seems to us a melancholy though, 
under the circumstances, not an ominous fact. For- 
tunately, that does not represent the present state of 
opinion in Sheffield. No doubt, there will be many more 
Sheffield electors a week hence determined to vote for 
Mr. Waddy than were able to vote for him last Monday. 
No doubt there may be not a few who supported Mr. Wortley 
last Monday who will have no vote to give to Mr. Wortley next 
year. But making every allowance for these considerations, 
the startling fact remains that 13,584 sane persons out of 
something less than 28,000—chosen a year and a half ago, by 
the tests which the Constitution regards as establishing the 
fitness of an Englishman to judge—have expressed their con- 
fidence in the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government. 
There is no denying that this is a formidable fact. It may 
well be true that in no other English town so great as Sheffield, 
could a judgment so nearly balanced have been expressed ; it 
is certainly true that in hardly any great town has there been 
so much sympathy with a policy of brag ; but even taking Shef- 
field as an exceptional town, under electoral conditions 
especially favourable to the Tories, we admit that we are 
appalled at discovering that, after full experience of all they 
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have done and are doing to impair the honour of England and 
injure the rest of the world, anything approaching to half an 
immense constituency should be disposed to consider that the 
Government have upheld the honour which they have g 
seriously stained, and have inflicted on other countries no 
evil which, under the circumstances, it was not naty 
legitimate, and even righteous to inflict. For that, so far ag 
the electors understand their vote at all, is what the 
ought to have understood, and no doubt generally hive, 
understood by that vote. They have meant by it that the 
Government have not been guilty of rash, reckless, and unjust 
aggression in Afghanistan, have not worked hard on the wron, 
side in Europe, and have, in a word, done nothing to disprove 
their fitness to guide this country through another long period 
of trial. Indeed, if they have not meant this by their vote 
they must be quite unfit to have a vote, and have meant 
nothing of any political significance by it at all. The only 
reasonable assumption is that even in Sheffield as it now is, avery 
large party, though certainly a decreasing party, holds to Mr. 
Roebuck’s views so far as they were Tory views,—which in al} 
that was essential they were in a most aggravated form,— 
while the party which denounces these views, though it is an 
increasing party, have as much as they can do to make steady 
way against the noise and blare of the enemy. 

But the dust which the Tory and plusquam Tory journals 
throw in the eyes of the British public will not be able to 
conceal that the Liberals do make way. The result tells ug 
that even on the register of 1878, Mr. Mundella, instead of 
being beaten by Mr. Roebuck, as he was in 1874, would pro 
bably have beaten Mr. Roebuck, and very likely, indeed, have 
beaten him by a considerably greater majority than that which 
Mr. Waddy has obtained over Mr. Wortley. Many a Con- 
servative-Liberal must have preferred a reasonable and 
cultivated Conservative like Mr. Wortley, to the rené=— 
gade Radical who for ten years back had been Lord 
Beaconsfield’s best ally in the House of Commons, A 
genuine Conservative always has it in his power to 
exert a considerable check on the caprices of his chiefs, 
while a deserter from the Liberal ranks has no such power, 
since he can neither speak in the name of Conservatives nor 
in the name of Liberals. The one thing the Sheffield election 
does not give the slightest support to, is the absurd allegation 
that Sheffield hesitates between the pseudo-Liberalism of such 
men as Mr. Roebuck or Mr. Walter and the genuine Liberal- 
ism of Mr. Gladstone. Even Mr. Roebuck’s own election 
would have shown nothing of the kind, since Mr. Roebuck 
has never given a genuinely Liberal vote, so far as we recollect, 
on any party question whatever that has arisen during the last 
ten years. He opposed the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church; he opposed Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Forster's 
foreign policy with a bitterness at least as great as 
any he ever showed towards Mr. Gladstone’s; he opposed 
everything which even the most moderate of his party sup- 
ported against the Tories, and laid himself out to be, what he 
ws, a thorn in the flesh of the Liberals. How, then, even his 
re-election could have shown that the Liberals hesitate between 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy and a type of Liberalism less distinct 
than Mr. Gladstone’s, it is quite impossible to understand. But 
now that a strong party man, confessedly Conservative, has been 
put in his place, and every one who has voted for a Liberal 
at all has voted for a thoroughgoing Liberal, and not for one 
of the half-and-half type,—to assert that the election proves @ 
liking for half-and-half Liberalism, is to assert what is pal- 
pably false. We might just as well say that those who, 
being asked the question, avowedly prefer the Daily News to 
the Standard, prove thereby that they would have preferred the 
Daily Telegraph to either one paper or the other. That is 
drawing inferences by divination from facts which bear about a 
much on the asserted inferences as they do on the state of the 
weather. What may be inferred from the Sheffield election is 
this, that a steady reaction against the party of Lord Beaconsfield 
had set in in Sheffield a year and a half ago, and had even by 
that time made the register such that Mr. Roebuck’s party had 
dwindled into a minority; that that reaction had not been as 
rapid and sudden in Sheffield as Liberals would wish, but was 
moving with a somewhat slow current, though the best 
observers believe that it has run much more rapidly during 
the last year than it did before; and finally, that the conflict 
between the opposite schools of opinion, the school of Tory 
democracy and the school of sober and sincere Liberalism, 1s 
still so nearly even, that the victors need all the organisa- 
tion, all the effort, and all the earnestness which they have 
exhibited during the last two or three weeks, to secure the 
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triumph they have gained, and follow it up by one more signal 
and decisive, when the present superannuated Parliament shall 


be dissolved. 
THE SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HERE is nothing to be made of the news from Afghanistan, 
T until we know accurately the cause and the result of 
the heavy firing round Cabul heard at Latabund on the 22nd 
and 23rd, and reported by Colonel Norman on the 24th inst. 
All that is certain as yet is that General Gough received an 
imperative summons from General Roberts, sent apparently 
by a horseman, to advance with supplies and ammunition 
for only six days; that he obeyed it, starting with 1,400 
men on the 17th inst.; that he had some fighting up to 
Latabund, but that he had advanced beyond that post, 
where Captain Hudson had been stationed with 700 men. 
A telegram has indeed been received by the Daily News 
from Lahore, dated on Christmas Day, announcing General 
Gough’s arrival in Cabul “ without opposition,” but it is 
difficult to see how the intelligence arrived, as Colonel 
Norman, at Jagdalak, had just been attacked, or how 
General Gough had evaded the clouds of enemies whom 
all correspondents speak of, and who must have watched his 
march. Whether he reached Shirpore, however, or whether he 
did not, the latest information reports continued firing for 
forty-eight hours, and on the result of that contest the imme- 
diate future must depend. Everything is to be hoped from 
General Roberts’s energy, and he would probably break out, 
on receipt of a heliographic message from General Gough 
announcing his approach ; but there was evidently no imme- 
diate or decisive victory, and fighting Pathans on their own 
hills, when they mean fighting, is like fighting mosquitoes. 
Even an explosion of gunpowder, though it will clear a room of 
the pests, does no permanent good. 

The best news from the front is the proclamation of Musa 
Khan, son of Yakoob Khan, as Ameer of Afghanistan. Musa 
Khan must be a very young lad, but his nomination is 
on that account all the more important. It signifies that 
the leaders of the insurrection, who are reported, with 
probable accuracy, to be the soldier Mahommed Jan, and 
the grandmother of the elected Prince, the wife of Yahiya 
Khan, chief of the Mohmunds, are not fighting for their own 
hands, but are desirous of keeping power in the hands of the 
Barukhzyes, and setting up as near an approach to an organised 
government as is possible in Afghanistan,—a government, too, 
claiming to rule the entire kingdom. They have not chosen 
Musa Khan for his abilities, but for his birth. This 
movement is distinctly in favour of British policy. If we 
resolye on fighting on, it is far easier to contend with a 
Government than with an insurrection; while its overthrow 
will mark our victory far more definitely than any success over 
isolated factions, each of which will be despised by its rivals 
as unable to succeed in war. If, on the other hand, the British 
Government, taught at last by events, resolves to retain the 
scientific frontier, and leave the Afghans to settle their own 
affairs, the existence of a formal Government will greatly facili- 
tate their action. A treaty of some kind can be made with 
Musa Khan or his Divan, and support in money allowed him 
sufficient to keep him “friendly,” without retaining British 
troops in a country where a solitary British officer is immedi- 
ately shot at, and a feeble body of troops immediately ex- 
posed to massacre. We need not say that this is the policy to 
which we still adhere. General Roberts, victorious or defeated, 
must be rescued, and the British flag once more be raised 
above the Bala Hissar. That task is peremptory, if only for 
the sake of our military reputation, gravely compromised by 
our unreadiness and the break-down of the Transport Depart- 
ment; but that achieved, there is no reason whatever for 
remaining in Afghanistan. Let Musa Khan’s Court reduce 
the country to order, if it can, assisted by an allowance of 
£100,000 a year from India, and the advice of the best 
Mussulman Envoy the Viceroy can select. He has several 
such men at his disposal, any one of whom would keep the 
Foreign Office far better informed than a European, who will 
hear nothing and know nothing, and will require a guard of 

2,000 men merely to keep him alive. The substantial part of 
the Treaty of Gundamuck will then be carried out, without the 
perpetual risk of disorder in India because the Afghan clans 
are tired of seeing an Infidel Envoy lording it in Cabul. The 
danger of Russia occupying the place we resign is purely imagin- 
ary, even if, which we greatly doubt, the fear of that occurrence 
is honestly entertained. It will take Russia years to reach 
the Hindoo Koosh, and thenceforward the Afghans will fight 





her as they have fought us, and with the better arms, artillery, 
and advice which we could supply in any quantities. They 
have no penchant for one set of Infidels over another set, and 
no desire to share the fate of the Khanates. Meanwhile, we 
can strengthen our own frontier with forts and railways, till, 
if Russia ever does come—a mere dream, but the dreams of 
great parties are as operative as facts—we can fight 
her from a fortified base in unbroken railway communica- 
tion with the sea, and therefore within five weeks’ reach 
of our arsenals at home. That seems to us, of all possible 
positions, the most favourable to our safety through long 
periods of years; while it is far the least expensive, and least 
calculated to use up our present slender resources in trained 
men. Moreover—and this is to be gravely thought of by 
Conservatives—the only alternative is a very frightful one. It 
is now evident that Lord Lawrence was right, and that Afghani- 
stan cannot be held in thorough subjugation by less than 25,000 
Europeans. Twelve thousand are employed now, and are, so to 
speak, lost in the magnitude of the work, while we still occupy 
nothing but the merest fringe of the country. The Sepoys 
detest the service, and our only native troops thoroughly fit 
for it are the Goorkhas, who are limited in number, who are 
Hindoos, and therefore detested by the Afghan people, and 
who are required for many other duties, Neither this army, 
nor its cost, can be drawn from India; they must be main- 
tained by England, which would thus be required to supply 
£3,000,000 a year and an annual relief of 10,000 men, only 
to hold a barren and hostile dependency, which Russia, when- 
ever she was irritated, could always threaten. We should have 
a sterile Ireland to garrison, 8,000 miles off. If that is a prospect 
which pleases the English people, we have nothing more to 
say, except that the English people is very easily deceived ; 
but if not, then the alternative policy is to reconquer Cabul, 
acknowledge Musa Khan, assist him with money only to re- 
build his authority, and remain fortified but quiet behind our 
own borders, to await the next call upon our energies. To 
proceed with an aimless and endless policy of conquest be- 
yond our own hills, is only to throw away resources in order 
that soldiers should have new opportunities of distinction, and 
the country fresh occasions for alarm. 





THE FALSIFIED PREDICTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

GOOD many disagreeable things have been said of this 
f\ Government by its opponents, but nothing that its 
antagonists have ever said of it can, to its more thought- 
ful friends, be food for reflection so unpleasant as the 
number of false expectations which it has deliberately 
excited concerning its own performances. We will say 
nothing now of its boast of restoring to Turkey the line 
of the Balkans; nothing of its day-dream that the chief 
roadstead of Cyprus was to be turned, within a year, into a 
great naval harbour; nothing of its auguries of Turkish re- 
forms which should make Asia Minor flow with milk and 
honey. Let us limit ourselves strictly to the Afghan policy, 
and see how needlessly and how confidently the various 
Ministers have committed themselves to anticipations which 
prove that, one and all, they have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, where there was no excuse at all for living in such a 
paradise,—since foes and friends had alike warned them 
of the extreme danger of the policy they were undertaking 
for the purpose of warding off a danger that was, as Lord 
Salisbury himself at one time took the greatest pains to prove, 
at once doubtful and distant. 

We quoted last week the two boasts uttered by the Prime 
Minister, during the present year, within little more than 
three months of each other, each of which was, within 
a month from its utterance, shown to be penetrated by one 
of those monstrous illusions which, in the mouth of one 
who, like the Prime Minister, has access to all the best sources 
of official information, betrays either the recklessness of a 
political gamester who does not count his words so long as he 
can make the momentary impression he desires, or the hope- 
less incompetence of a political blunderer, who cannot even see 
how dangerous a game he is playing. As far as we know, 
there has not been in Europe in our time a Prime Minister, 
except Lord Beaconsfield, who, after such experience as that 
gained by England in the disastrous Afghan war of 1842,— 
an experience of which his own memory must record 
the dark and terrible linesi—and after so rash a boast 
as that made by him early in August that all the danger 
of his recent enterprise was over, and the scientific frontier 
secured “with a precision of plan and a rapidity of exe- 





cution not easily equalled in the annals of statemanship 
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and war,” could yet have watched the disastrous omens 
written in the Cabul massacre of last September not only with- 
out any apparent anxiety, but even with a light heart. That 
with such awful warnings before his eyes he should have been 
able to renew his boast on November 10th, and tell the City 
of London, without a word of doubt or hesitation as to the 
possibilities of the future,— We have strengthened and se- 
cured our North-Western frontier. We have asserted our 
supremacy in Central Asia, and the general result of our opera- 
tions will be, I hope, to establish tranquillity in those regions, 
and to increase the welfare of the inhabitants,’—strikes one 
with a sense of utter hopelessness for the Cabinet of which 
his is the leading mind, Eitheron November 10th he thought 
all danger over, or he did not. If he did, he was utterly in- 
competent to understand the most glaring lessons conveyed by 
the most recent history of a great Oriental State, though he is 
supposed to have more insight into Oriental than into Western 
character. If he did not, he was staking his all on the chance 
that matters would go right, when he thought it very possible 
that they might go wrong, and was deliberately misleading 
the people whom he is bound to guide as truly as he can, by 
persuading them to enter into a fools’ paradise which he did 
not share, 

But the Prime Minister is on this head only the first 
among many brethren who all had the disaster of 1842 before 
their eyes, and all equally ignored it. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and leader of the House of Commons, has followed 
his leader with needless and almost stupid fidelity. On June 
18th he proclaimed in the Tower Hamlets that the Afghan 
war had been “ magnificently ” successful, and stated that 
‘we have arrived, in spite of very confident predictions to the 
contrary, at a settlement which will, I believe, avert and put an 
end to the uneasiness with which we have for some time had to 
contend in India, and will enable the rulers of India to devote 
themselves exclusively to the material interests of the country.” 
We wonder what Sir Stafford thinks now of “ the confident pre- 
dictions to the contrary ” of which he made so light before he 
had had any means of testing their value. We know, indeed, not 
perhaps what he thinks, but what he thinks it best to say con- 
cerning the present serious crisis, for he had necessarily to 
touch upon the subject in his speech at Leeds last Saturday. 
If what he says represents accurately what he thinks,—which 
can hardly be,—he must have got so accustomed to the climate 
of a fool’s paradise as to be absolutely unfitted for any 
attempt to accommodate his ideas to the facts of life. This is 
what Sir Stafford Northcote said last Saturday—it is worth 
recording—with the week’s news concerning the position in 
Afghanistan before him :— 

“ Well, I believe that the policy of her Majesty’s Government in re- 
gard to the North-West Frontier of India has been declared clearly and 
emphatically over and over again. It isa policy of defence, and not 
a policy of annexation. (Hear, hear.) It is a policy which aims at se- 
curing our people in India from vain alarms of’ movements and inva- 
sions from outside. It is a policy which is adopted not only for the 
high objects of the Empire, but in a special degree for quieting the 
minds of the people of India, that they may not think that there 
are dangers of changes and dangers of wars such as we might feel it 
difficult to prevent. And, therefore, it has been with a view to the better 
protection of that frontier, and to the improvement of the security 
of our people in India, that we have undertaken the policy of the last 
year with regard to Afghanistan. It has been, it is still, our earnest 
desire to maintain Afghanistan a Power which shall be interposed 
between us and any other Power that might come near us. 
It is our desire to see in that country a form of government 
that shall be suitable to the wants of its population, and shall 
at the same time be ready to maintain friendly relations with 
ourselves (cheers) ; and it is our determination, not less for our own 
sakes than for the sake of the people of Afghanistan themselves, that 
we will not allow any foreign Power to interfere to dominate the 
foreign policy in Afghanistan. (Cheers.) It has been a deep matter of 
regret to us that in endeavouring to follow out that policy, bloodshed 
has occurred and resistance and strife. We feel that there is no 
option for us but to persevere, and to carry through the enterprise 
which we had commenced. (Hear, hear). We do not depart from the 
principles upon which we entered upon that contest. The events 
which jhave occurred, though they might modify in some small 
details the provisions which we had hoped to effect, yet, still, they do 
not affect the principles of the Treaty concluded at Gundamuck, and 
we may say with confidence that we shall be able, at a brief period, 
to give effect to that policy, and hope to bring about a happy state of 
affairs in Afghanistan, as well as in India. As for the present 
moment, do not let it be supposed that there is anything in the 
position of our forces which need cause any distress or anxiety in 
this country. Do not let it be supposed either that the Indian 
Government or her Majesty’s Government are indifferent to the 
importance of the occasion, or that they are not taking all proper 
methods to strengthen and to secure the action of our troops. 
Everything that need be done, everything that can be done, is being 
done, and we are confident of the result. (Cheers.)’’ 


It is hard to believe, without having heard it with our own 





ears, that such silly optimism could be talked to a 
Yorkshire audience, without exciting laughter, instead of 
the reported “cheers.” Just consider this sentence :— 
events which have occurred, though they might modif in 
some small details the provisions which we had hoped to effect 
yet still they do not affect the principles of the Treaty of 
Gundamuck.” They make no difference but this,—that there 
is no friendly ruler of Afghanistan to make the treaty with ; that 
the ruler with whom that treaty was made is a captive in Indie . 
that “the happy state of affairs” to be brought about, whieh 
is to make Afghanistan “strong,” “friendly,” and « inde- 
pendent,” must now be delayed till our soldiers shall have 
stopped burning Afghan villages and hanging Afghan priests, 
and shall begin swearing friendship with them, building up 
again the dominion of their chiefs, and persuading the rest of 
the world to forget that for the last year we have done i 
but oppress and humiliate them. Sir Stafford Northcote might 
just as well have told his audience that the thaw which 
had occurred, “ though it might modify in some small details 
the provisions which we had hoped to effect” for a great 
skating match, yet did not affect the principles of the arrange. 
ment. Optimism like his seems almost more fatuous than 
obstinate. 


But Sir Stafford Northcote himself has hardly been 
more brilliantly mistaken in his fatal optimism than Lord 
Salisbury, who declared to the Bank-holiday makers at 
Hatfield, on August 3rd last, that “the most momentous 
Asiatic war that England had ever waged had been brought to 
a triumphant issue,” and had no words to describe in Parlia- 
ment his admiration of the ability shown by Lord Lytton, 
in carrying his Afghan policy to so splendid an issue, 
And Lord Cranbrook, the Secretary for India, has not been 
behind either of his colleagues. In the great speech in which 
he spoke of himself as addressing his own conscience, after 
declaring that the Afghan war was the only war for which 
this Government was responsible, he added “ that the war had 
been conducted on terms of moderation and wisdom, and un- 
precedented respect for the feelings of the Afghans,” and that 
no one eould doubt that out of this war, at least, “ England 
had brought peace with honour.” Nor has the Under- 
Secretary for India been less sanguine than his chief. On 
August 14th, he made great boasts of the magnificent reception 
of our late Envoy who had not then above a few days more to 
live, and replying to predictions of Mr. Grant Duff’s which have 
since been but too painfully verified, he said, “I suppose no one 
will revert to the dangers of placing an Envoy in Cabul 
that were mentioned in December, for all these prognostica- 
tions have been contradicted by subsequent facts. Major 
Cavagnari has been received most honourably, not only by 
the Ameer, but by the people of Cabul. I will next consider 
whether the Treaty has alienated the people of Afghanistan. 
The honourable and learned Member for Oxford has said that 
you have inspired the people of that country with such a hatred 
towards you, that all the ground you fail to occupy will be the 
fortress of your foes. The result has, however, gone to show that 
the occupation of Candahar, which is temporarily undertaken, 
with the friendly feelings of the inhabitants, has gained for 
this country a friendly, an independent, and a strong Afghani- 
stan. British influence is paramount in that country. Our 
frontier is secure to a degree that has never before existed,— 
at any rateformany years past,—and the Government are proud, 
as the country, in my opinion, ought to be proud, of the great 
exploits which have been accomplished by the Indian Govern- 
ment, mainly owing to the patient foresight and perseverance of 
Lord Lytton.” Mr. Stanhope spoke at Leeds on Saturday, but 
then he appears to have said nothing of the pride which the 
country ought to feel in the Indian exploits of the Govern- 
ment. He left the optimism on that subject entirely to his 
leader, and perhaps that does show that Mr. Stanhope is 
capable of learning what Sir Stafford Northcote cannot learn, 
—that to adhere to your opinion after it has been confronted 
with hard fact and found worthless, is not a sign of political 
sanity. 

But take the Government’s prophecies on the Afghan policy 
as a whole, and we venture to say that from the Under- 
Secretary for India upwards to the Prime Minister, it is im- 
possible to find in the civilised world a group of statesmen 
prophesying smooth things so glibly and so ignorantly, and 
adhering to their false predictions with so imbecile an ob- 
stinacy, in the face of the most adverse blows of fate. Are 
these the men by whom the country is really willing to be 
guided in the time to come ¢ 
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PATRIOTIC OBSCURANTISM. 


have noticed of late with some dismay the wide spread 
in this country of an idea which was formerly almost 
confined to the Continent, that patriotism requires all politicians 
to be obscurantists. It is alleged, and not only by Tories, 
but by many Liberals, that if a politician knows any fact which 
tells to the disadvantage of his country, he should conceal it ; 
that he should, when the public interest requires the sacrifice, 
help to keep things pleasant; that he should avoid the ex- 
re of a weak place in the national armour, as he would a 
treachery to his country. This idea is carried into all depart- 
ments of political thought. If Mr. Gladstone denounces an 
Arms Act professedly intended for one purpose, but really in- 
tended for another, he is unpatriotic; if Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
says and proves that the Indian Government has broken faith 
about a Famine Fund, he is unpatriotic; if a publicist de- 
clares a threat to a foreign Power to be a bit of unreal 
praggadocio, he is unpatriotic, the degree of his “ unpatriotism ” 
depending upon the degree of his influence and responsibility. 
It is bad enough for a journalist to say we could not 
march a British army from Bushire to the Caucasus, 
but if Lord Hartington were to say it, he would be almost 
a traitor. It is a serious error for an Irish Member 
to say that Ireland employs half a corps d’armée, but if Mr. 
Lowther were to say it, his sin would be unspeakable, or 
rather would have been, had he been a Whig. Especially in 
military matters is a belief in obscurantism held to be essential 
to the character of a lover of his country. To say that the 
Indian Army has no transport, with Russia looking on, is 
positively wicked ; and to petition publicly for great-coats for 
soldiers serving in 10 degrees of frost, is to lend direct “ aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” To state the strength, or rather 
the weakness, of our regiments is to “open communications 
with the foe,” and to point out that official numbers are in- 
eorrect in the sense of exaggeration is treason, which ought 
to be punishable in a Court. Unfavourable criticism of any 
pending military operation is “croaking,” calculated to dis- 
hearten the nation, and hostile comment upon a General who 
may possibly be employed, is best, because most vaguely, de- 
scribed as “ incendiarism.” Even’ when terms of this kind are 
not employed, there remains in the minds of many excellent 
men an impression that criticism is, after all, only a solvent 
force, and not a constructive force, and that when the nation 
is at work on perilous operations, criticism should cease, and 
all men await results in patient silence, giving only such 
assistance as they can. 

It would be easy to dispose of this idea upon the general 
principles that truth-telling must always be expedient, and 
that it is the duty of men in high positions to guide as well 
as to lead their countrymen ; but we wish just now to bring the 
argument down to a lower basis,—the one upon which those 
who condemn political and military criticism always try to 
place it. We contend that free speech about affairs, and more 
especially the free communication of facts, so far from 
diminishing, directly increases, the national strength, and 
especially the intelligence and force with which those affairs 
are directed. Every nation, or at all events, every nation 
with European life in it, and directed by a national and not 
a foreign Government, is in times of excitement, and especially 
in times of war, governed by a democracy. It does not 
matter a straw what its form of government may be; the 
“people”—the whole mass—in great crises give the 
order, and must be and are obeyed by their appointed 
agents. The ultimate controlling power is with them, 
in Russia under a Ozar,as in France under a Napoleon, in 
Germany almost as completely as in England. Ozsar or Ozar, 
Chancellor or Premier, the Government which fails in under- 
takings of vital importance falls, and the new direction of 
policy or of military effort comes directly from the people. 
To inform that people, and to inform it continuously and fully, 
is therefore in times of crisis exactly as necessary as to inform 
the head of the State. The greatest martinet who ever 
wrote would pronounce a General who sent in a flattering 
report or deceptive estimate to his Commander-in-Chief a 
fool as well as a rogue, and he is just as clearly entitled 
to those epithets—except, indeed, that he has not broken pro- 
fessional laws—when he sends one in to the people. He just 
as much helps to disable that people from providing rein- 
forcements, or securing the right leader, or making the right 
sacrifice, as, had he reported to his superior, he would have 
disabled his Department. The nation must, in the last 
resort, help, and govern, and appoint; and it cannot do its 





work wisely unless it is thoroughly acquainted with 
the facts. This is so well understood, that national 
opinion always weighs alike on statesmen and Generals, 
and its anticipations are felt as a kind of driving wind which 
it is impossible to evade. The effect of this situation when 
the democracy knows nothing—and we repeat that every nation 
when excited is a democracy—is to cause, in all cases, a de- 
mand for impossibilities. The statesmen are to defy a “ ery,” 
though behind it may be a rebellion; to carry a “reform,” 
though it may be fatal to a society ; to insist on terms, though 
the insistance may endanger national independence. Every 
one of those things has happened,—the first in this country, 
when the English mass wished to refuse Catholic emancipation, 
though refusal would have been followed, as Wellington said, 
by civil war, and might have been followed by a revolt of the 
Irish regiments ; the second, in France, on August 10, 1792, 
when society became for a time anarchical ; and the third, in 
Piedmont, when Parliament and the people rejected the 
Treaty of Novara. The Generals, on the other hand, are to 
rush at the obstacles, ready or unready; to defy the foe, 
though he is superior in strength; to march, and march 
quickly, even if they march without food or ammunition. 
We have all seen the destruction of Napoleon for this reason, 
the dismemberment of Turkey for a similar one, and might, 
but for the English habit of debate, have seen, on a small 
scale, the same thing only yesterday among ourselves. The 
demand for a rush to Cabul to avenge Oavagnari became so 
loud that, but for the “ pessimist,” and therefore “ unpatriotic,” 
information instantly published, it might have been obeyed, 
and an army left stranded, without provisions or ainmunition, 
in front of Charasiab. The careful instruction of the people 
arrests its rash impulses, which is as useful as to arrest the 
rash impulses of any other Sovereign. It is precisely the 
same when energy, instead of caution, is required. There is no 
force, and can be no force, within a nation equal to that 
which a nation itself, when aroused and instructed, can and 
will exert to gain its ends. But until thoroughly informed, the 
nation naturally prefers its ease. No particle of the horror of 
the Indian Mutiny was concealed from the English people— 
it was, if anything, slightly exaggerated—and the nation, 
completely informed, made up its mind, and performed 
the greatest of its many historic feats, sending 80,000 men 
to reconquer India, and maintaining them there till the 
mutineers, to the last hopelessly outnumbering the British, 
sank back despairing into their old quiescence. Nothing was 
concealed from the people of the North in the American 
Civil War, and knowing everything, the nation grew as de- 
termined as its soldiers, and at last sanctioned the tremendous 
resolve to expend two lives for one, which enabled Grant and 
Sherman to close the war with victory. Only a nation speak- 
ing for itself could have made that effort, and only a nation 
aware of every difficulty, of every impending danger, of every 
obstacle to less expensive warfare, would have sanctioned its 
being made. At this very moment, supposing circumstances 
to demand the despatch of an army to India, the chiefs of the 
State would preface it by the fullest revelation of danger, 
just as, if we could send transport from hence, the full revela- 
tion of the break-down of transport would make that huge 
expenditure seem light. There is no such error as the fancy 
that democracies are cowed by the revelation of adverse 
facts. They are always, unless the adversity amounts to ruin, 
excited by them, even France, the most sensitive of all de- 
mocracies, exerting herself after Sedan ten times as much as 
before it. Without the facts, France would have sunk in torpor, 
vainly believing in her own possible success until she was 
entirely subjugated. 

But the facts may inform the enemy? Yes, and leading at 
whist from your strongest suit will inform your adversary as 
well as your partner, but still you must make that lead. No- 
body who understands human affairs doubts that in many 
cases the choice lies between two sets of evils, or that every 
course open for adoption will involve mischief of some sort or 
other. We should never dream of denying that the extreme 
publicity of our day, and especially the English habit of 
publicly criticising all things, had its attendant evils, both in 
politics and war. A threat is sometimes seen to be unreal, or a 
promise hard of fulfilment ; an impending movement is some- 
times revealed, and the weakness of a position occasionally made 
known prematurely. A good General does occasionally get seant 
justice—though the rule is the other way—and it is sometimes 
most difficult to support the best men when they have made, as 
all Generals must make, an unexpected failure. Our contention 
is, that the balance of benefit is on the side of publicity, and 
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especially that it increases the intelligence, the energy, and 
the tenacity of the ultimate Commander-in-Chief, the nation, 
which must find all resources, select all agents, and make up 
for all mistakes, and which, if only it is enlightened by those it 
trusts, will do all those things. The mode of enlightenment 
is an open question, but hitherto, at all events, the rough and 
ready plan of hearing everybody, reading everything, noting 
every comment, particularly if distrustful, and then deciding 
for itself, has been found by the nation to be the best. The 
only alternative is to use the official historiographer, and we 
all see what that comes to in this Indian affair, in which no 
fact of importance is ever stated correctly by official reporters, 
and consequently the nation, while only half awake to what is 
occurring, disbelieves pleasant news and bad news with im- 
partial incredulity. The monopoly of intelligence by officials 
produces no effect, except occasional violent panic. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY appears to have done his 
remaining military work exceedingly well. He collected 

an irresistible force to crush Secocoeni, stormed that chief- 
tain’s stronghold, captured him in a cave to which he had 
retreated, and then withdrew to arrange matters in the 
Transvaal. Some of the details of his victory are still 
obscure, as we are not informed whether the tribe has 
fully submitted; but Sir Garnet Wolseley is evidently 
satisfied,—and his is, on such a point, the best opinion 
obtainable. The Boers, after such an example, will 
scarcely rebel, and we may, therefore, we trust, believe with 
some confidence that fighting in South Africa is over for the 
present, and that it only remains to organise the South- 
African Dominion. That, however, is a very difficult task, 
and we are not quite sure that the Government plan, though 
sound in the main, will succeed, unless much greater energy is 
displayed in pressing it upon the colonists, who at present 
regard it askance. That plan is a modification of Lord Car- 
narvon’s scheme of Confederation, made more acceptable by 
an offer of a considerable, though still undefined, grant of 
money. In a despatch dated June 12th, but published only 
last week, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach tells the colonists of Cape 
Colony that they really must rely upon themselves against 
native attacks, that her Majesty’s Government cannot 
undertake such a task, and that hereafter her Majesty’s 
forces will only be stationed near Cape Town, for the 
defence of “a Naval station of great importance to the 
interests of the whole Empire.” He therefore urges the Cape 
Colony without delay to take the lead among South-African 
Colonies, and accept the principle of confederation, and pro- 
mises, if they will but agree, that her Majesty’s Government 
“ would be prepared, if the suggestion I have made were 
carried out in a manner which they could approve, and 
a pledge was given by the Cape Parliament on behalf of that 
colony, to be afterwards confirmed by the Union Legislature, 
that no further aid should be required from this country for 
military purposes, to propose to Parliament that, as its contri- 
bution towards defensive organisation, pending the complete 
establishment and consolidation of the Union, this country 
should undertake, for a term of five years, to provide annually 
a sum equal to that voted by the Union Legislature for the 
maintenance of a frontier-defence force, the numbers of such 
force and the places at which it should be stationed being 
mutually agreed upon between the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments. This force would be raised by the Union 
Government, and not borne on the Imperial Army Estimates. 
The contribution thus to be made from Imperial funds would, 
of course, be contingent upon the thorough efficiency of 


‘the force, as shown by the annual report of an Im- 


perial officer, under whose inspection it would be placed.” 
This is, at all events, a definite plan, and if it were heartily 
accepted by Parliament and the Colonists, it might succeed. The 


‘Government of the Dominion might raise a moderate sum, say 


£250,000 a year, which, if doubled by the Imperial Treasury, 
would suffice to keep up a small, highly organised Army, con- 
sisting of, say, 3,000 Europeans and 5,000 natives, oflicered 
upon the Indian plan, and supported by a Militia, including, 
in case of need, every white man between twenty and thirty in 
the colonies, Such a force ought to be amply sufficient to put 
down any native rising, and place even outlying districts in as 
much safety as was ever attained by early American settlers, 
The farmers, no doubt, must help,—must learn how to 
construct stockades and little forts, must acquire the use 
of arms, and must be ready when called upon by proper 


i, 
authority to turn out, as American settlers did; but 8 
large number of them display this readiness already. The 
dark races must either be disarmed or thoroughly trusted, and 
every vestige of unfair legislation swept away. There jg 
no necessity, as yet, to entrust them with political power, but 
every obstacle to their recovering fair wages when withheld 
should be removed, and all legislation should encourage them 
to form villages, to pay taxes—if necessary, on the Fee} 
principle, but better still, on the principle of a light tax on 
every house, or cultivated acre, or each beast—and to seek the 
wealth the possession of which of itself secures peaceful order, 
Under such a system, the dark races may, with 
supervision, prosper greatly, and South Africa, as it becomes 
peopled, may be as contented as Florida or the districts of 
India settled by reclaimed wild tribes. If all impartial evidence 
may be trusted, there is nothing in any of these races which 
should make them hopeless savages, while there is a 
disposition to settle quietly, to earn wages, and in Natal, at 
all events, to leave the management of affairs to the officials, 
The natives of Natal, considering their relation to the Zulus, 
the sharp demands made on them for carriers, and the 
excitement which British reverses must have caused, behaved 
during the war with Cetewayo exceedingly well. 

But then will Parliament and the colonists accept the pro- 
posal? We are very doubtful about both questions. Parlia- 
ment does not like indefinite grants, or precedents of limitless 
application. Suppose the new Dominion should decide upon 
an army out of proportion to its resources, quite a possibility, 
if the ultra anti-native party obtained power; or sup 
Canada and the Colonies of Australasia demanded to be 
treated as well as the South-African Dominion. There is 
very little reason why they should not, for although neither 
Canada nor Australia are in any danger from dark races, 
are all called on for military expenditure, and might all be 
very seriously involved in an Imperial war. It would be 
difficult to refuse their applications point-blank without a reason, 
and not easy to find a reason which would cover one set of 
colonies, and yet leave the others without any moral claim at 
all. Indeed, we do not know that we could with complete 
justice compel Ceylon or India to defray her whole military ex- 
penditure, while contributing so very large a proportion pf that 
incurred in the South-African Dominion. Parliament may refuse 
to be logical, but will greatly prefer, we suspect, a definite grant, 
or a thirty years’ guarantee for some moderate loan, to any vote 
depending year by year on the vote of.a Parliament which it 
will not control. That objection, however, can be got over 


Cape Parliament refractory. Its Members are not won over 
yet to confederation, and still less ready to bear the expenses 
of self-defence. Their latent idea is that they can keep down 
little risings very cheaply, that any great rising would be 
for the purpose of driving out the white men, and that, 
as against any such project, the British Government is 
certain to defend them. That has been their idea all along; 
it has not yet been proved inaccurate, and they may cling to 
it all the more tenaciously, because they think an “ Imperial” 
Government firmly fixed in Great Britain, and know that no 
such Government could, in common consistency, desert a 
British colony. It is all very well to talk of defending 
Simon’s Bay, and Simon’s Bay alone ; but the cry of a colony 
in serious danger, with cable communication in existence, 
would be far too sharp and loud for Parliament to disregard ; 
and if Parliament did disregard it, the people would not. 
The New Zealand example proved that, and the New Zealand 
example, we may be perfectly sure, is thoroughly compre- 
hended at the Cape. Of course, one outburst of imminent 
danger during which this country remained passive would 
terminate the whole question, but then it would also terminate 
all connection between Great Britain and her South-African 
Colonies. 

This is the essential crux of the question, and we confess 
we do not feel any hearty confidence in any easy solution of 
the difficulty. It may disappear, of course, in a very short 
time. The colonists may come to be convinced, as Canadians 
have been convinced, that a quasi-national existence would be 
pleasant for them ; or they may, by great discoveries of gold, 
get rid at once of all financial difficulties, and of all difficulties 
about the disparity of numbers between the races; or they 
may attract to themselves the permanent loyalty of some one 
dark tribe brave enough to supply cheap and efficient soldiers ; 
or finally, they may devise some scheme—say, a modification 
of the one now established in her Majesty's Navy—by which 








they could ensure a supply of trustworthy dark sepoys at very 
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Jow rates indeed. But apart from such possibilities, which are 
too vague or too distant for reasonable politics, will the colonists 
of the Oape be willing to undertake their own defence over 
territories small indeed, as compared with those administered 
Lord Lorne, but occupied by two millions of dark men, and 
invaded day by day from the north by multitudes of whose 
character, objects, and history they and we are alike ignorant ? 
The prospect is dubious still, and we can see no method of 
improving it, except by selecting Governors-General to whom it 
shall be a permanent object to awaken throughout South Africa 
something of national feeling and pride, of that hope of growing 
into a nation which animates the Canadians and the settlers 
of New Zealand. The moment that is felt, all difficulties will 
yanish ; but until itis felt and displayed, we shall never feel 
secure that at the most awkward moment the British Govern- 
ment may not have laid upon it the onerous and thankless 
parden of a South-African war. Confederation is the first 
necessity towards the development of such a feeling, and Par- 
liament will not be wise, if it is chary either of effort or 
material help in sweeping away the obstacles that remain. 





THE DUKE OF SOMERSET IN A FOG. 


HE Duke of Somerset has just published a little book on 

“ Monarchy and Democracy : Phases of Modern Politics,’’* 

the outcome of which is that the Duke sees almost every poli- 
tical movement of modern times with profound dissatisfaction, 
and without even being able to suggest what alternative courses 
he would himself have advocated. He thinks the theory of 
constitutional monarchy an “incongruous mixture ” of incom- 
patible elements. The King who reflects on his position will 
discern, he says, that the constitutional theory of his rights 
and duties is “intrinsically false.” And if the Sovereign 
is in a false position, so are all the other elements of 
our political system. The aristocracy, he says, is rapidly 
losing political power, which it is for the benefit of all that it 
should possess, and exercise. The democracy which is rapidly 
gaining power is animated by the bad principle of envy,—that 
is, the desire of the masses to ignore, and even level-down, all 
distinctions which it is not possible for any but a few to 
share. Furthermore, “ democracy, so far as limited experience 
enables us to form an opinion, is a system of government ill 
fitted for the management of distant dependencies, and for 
negotiations with foreign States.” Nor is this even the worst. 
Notonly is the animating spirit of democracy one of vulgar 
grudge, not only is a democratic government necessarily a 
clumsy instrument for the purpose of conducting foreign 
negotiations and ruling distant dependencies ; but, besides all 
this, the system which democracy has adopted, the system of 
popular representation, is radically defective, placing power ulti- 
mately in the least competent hands, and requiring, in all the 
forms it has assumed, to be worked by men who know a great 
deal more of what the people will /ike than of the real issues 
which determine what is good for the people. Popular educa- 
tion is, in the Duke’s opinion, no remedy for these evils. It 
is a good thing in itself, but in its earlier stages at all events, 
it stimulates political discontent and caprice even more than 
it strengthens the popular judgment. FFinally, the Duke 
declares that our representative system, ‘“ judged by its moral, 
or rather its immoral, effect on the character of the nation, is 
a blot on our civilisation. The noble science of government 
has degenerated into the ignoble art of electioneering, with 
all its debasing concomitants.” In aay law of progress, more- 
over, so far as we can judge, the Duke almost wholly dis- 
believes,—we say almost, because he reserves the department 
of scientific discovery, as one in which our satisfaction may be 
wholly unmixed. Otherwise, he has great doubts of the 
durability of progress, and his view of such progress in human 
well-being as there has been, is marked by only one emphatic 
conviction,—that we owe a great deal more to Rome than to 
Greece, since Greece diverted men from physical science to 
vague philosophy, in which the Greeks attained nothing ; since 
in politics Greece preferred petty oligarchies, based on slavery, 
to any larger system calculated to benefit the human 
race ; and since in religion, Greece all but smothered in intellect- 
ual subtleties the germ of revealed truth. It is to Rome, says the 
Duke, that the world owes the seeds of its best civilisation ; and 
it is to Rome not in its democratic, but in its aristocratic or 
imperial aspects. Such are the Duke of Somerset’s generally 
pessimist conclusions. From influences affecting the monarch’s 
position to those affecting the people, he is dissatisfied with 
everything except physical science, and looks back to those 





* James Bain, Haymarket. 





elements in the politics of the past which are most irrecoverably 
passed away with the most tenderness and the most regret. 
Two reflections at least are forced upon us by the Duke of 
Somerset’s sad and rather incoherent little wail. The first is 
that one can hardly wonder at the failing power of aristo- 
cracies to hold their own against the power of popular feeling, 
if the most cultivated minds of the aristocracy, instead of 
taking the lead of the best movements of the people, indulge 
themselves in such helpless and distracted wailings over what 
cannot be regained. istocracies do, no doubt, as the Duke 
says, “ cultivate refinement in their tastes and studies. They 
associate with the educated society of other nations, from 
which they acquire enlarged views and varied experience.” But 
it is of no use to complain that “a form of government which 
repudiates and ostracises this class is defective.” Of course it 
is. But when was it ever repudiated or ostracised, except for 
its own weakness and excessive fastidiousness? Who can 
justly say that in England the aristocracy are either ostracised 
or repudiated, where they show the least desire to lead the 
best movements among the people? It is a subject for constant 
ridicule, though we do not think for right ridicule, that in 
England a member of the aristocracy who heartily sympathises 
with popular views, has an immense advantage over a member 
of the middle-class of no more than equal ability. But of 
course, if the members of the aristocracy become, like the 
Duke of Somerset, mere critics, and if they find so much 
fault with all positive tendencies, that there is nothing left in 
the popular life with which they can cordially ally them- 
selves, the aristocracy must sooner or later become obso- 
lete. Aristocracies cannot and ought not to live by their 
superior refinement,—which means, in the main, their superior 
faculty for finding fault,—alone. Unless they can use their 
superior refinement in the cause of those who have much less, 
and much more need of help than they have, they must expect 
to be repudiated and ostracised as useless superfluities of the body 
politic. It is the frigid and selfish tone taken by such politicians 
as the Duke of Somerset which is chiefly responsible for what- 
ever tendency to repudiate aristocratic leadership may be visible 
inEngland. Hear him, forinstance,commeniing on Tocqueville's 
assertion that if you want to cultivate the loftier side of the 
human spirit, and a generous temper in looking at the world, to 
inspire a certain contempt of material good, to implant deep con- 
victions and great enthusiasms, to polish manners and embellish 
art, you should avoid democracy ; but that if you wish to turn 
the intellectual and moral activity of men on to the best mode of 
providing for material wants, and of producing a certain com- 
fort among the people, then democracy is the right instru- 
ment for attaining your end. On this remark of Tocque- 
ville’s the Duke says:—“It would seem that all the 
noblest results of civilisation, the amenities of social 
life, the refinements of taste, the cultivation of the arts 
which elevate and dignify mankind, are to be relinquished, 
for the sake of promoting the well-being of the working-man, 
the animal existence of the manual labourer. Has this object 
been attained? Is the working-man in the United States 
satisfied and contented?” Might not the working-man reply, 
“ Even under the present régime, is the Duke of Somerset satis- 
fied and contented?” And we think the true answer would be, 
that the Duke is even less so than the working-man in the United 
States. The truth is, that it is a complete mistake to suggest 
that the contentment of any class is the goal of civilisation. Our 
object should be not to make any class content, but to 
make it desire the highest things. The real defence for 
democracy is that amidst, no doubt, many mistakes and 
a great waste of the nobler elements of life, it helps the 
masses to just so much material well-being as is 
essential for giving them a strong and even restless 
desire for higher things. The chief and only important re- 
joinder to this plea for democracy is, that though it helps the 
people to grow discontented with what they are, and desirous 
of being something better, it is apt to mislead them into false 
and flattering conceptions of their own power and of their 
own worth, and to put them on a wrong road for learning 
better. But this is just what a true aristocracy should aid 
them to guard against. While heartily sympathising in every 
effort to help the people to a higher standard of life, instead 
of coldly depreciating, as the Duke does, all such efforts, 
only because they appear likely to undermine the classes 
above them, a true aristocracy would not admit, with 
Tocqueville, that in gaining a step or two for the material 
well-being of the masses, you must sacrifice those nobler aims 
which have hitherto been the aims of select classes, and not 
of the whole people. It is because aristocratic critics like the 
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Duke of Somerset catch so eagerly at such admissions, that they 
lose their power over the people, and are reduced to railing at 
the people because they have lost it. , 
Our second remark is that the Duke of Somerset, when he 
asserts that envy is the animating spirit of democracy, is 
thinking chiefly of democracies which have to thank the past 
corruption of the aristocracy for that debased feeling. No 
doubt, it was so in great measure in Rome; but it 
was Patrician exclusiveness and selfishness which had 
produced that spirit. No doubt, it was so in France 
at the Revolution ; but it was the base and degraded state of 
the French nobility which had engendered that fierce envy. 
In England, our aristocracy has been, on the whole, a more 
humane, popular, and generous aristocracy, and the conse- 
quence is, that this fierce popular envy of it hardly exists. 
Whore it does exist, it is the frigid and contemptuous spirit of 
such writers as the Duke of Somerset that has produced it. 
Listen to his scornful mode of contemning the enthusiasm of 
popular meetings: —“ In all accumulations of animal matter, 
there is an immediate tendency to ferment, and a crowd of 
human beings is especially liable to this effervescence. His- 
tory records the fanatical and tumultuous riots of populous 
cities, and it is often noticed that the most numerous urban 
constituencies are the most unreasonable,’—and yet hardly 
nrore unreasonable in their way than the Duke of Somerset in 
his. Multitudes, no doubt, often merge their judgment in politi- 
cal feeling, not unfrequently in feeling irrelevant to the matter in 
hand. On the other hand, politicians like the Duke of Somerset 
merge their feeling for large issues in their cold displeasure at 
exaggerated statements, and become at last as genuinely un- 
reasonable in their disposition to trample on the feelings of the 
masses—those mere aggregations of fermenting “animal matter” 
—as the popular orator becomes who, in his wish totouch the heart 
of his audience, ignores altogether many of the most important 
considerations which ought to influence their judgment. The 
Duke of Somerset is in a fog, but it is a fog composed quite 
as much of that cold, raw mist due to his own strong 
antipathies for popular aspirations, as it is of the flying atoms 
of smoke and dust rising up from the squalid life of thought- 
less multitudes and the hasty tramp of heavy feet. 





THE FARMERS AND THE LAND-LAWS. 


HE effect of adversity upon the tenant-farmers of Berk- 
shire was seen last week at the Town Hall of Reading. 
They had asked Mr. Shaw Lefevre to give them an address. 
Agricultural depression has this disadvantage for Conservative 
speakers, that they can only lament it, and hope that it will 
pass away. An out-and-out Tory may talk of returning to 
Protection, but though the words sound sweetly in the farmers’ 
ears, they know that they are mere sound, and nothing more. A 
sensible Conservative does not like to talk nonsense, even when 
it is pleasant to those who listen to him, so that this resource 
is denied him. Nor can he be expected to dwell with much 
insistance upon the altered relations between landlord and 
tenant which seem likely to grow out of the agricultural 
depression. He is probably a landlord himself, and as such he 
must necessarily dislike the new meaning which coercion pro- 
mises to wear in some agricultural counties. To all appearance, 
the time is coming when seven landlords will take hold of one 
tenant, and outbid one another for the high privilege of grant- 
ing him a favourable lease. Why should not a tenant of pro- 
nounced political views make it a condition of accepting a 
farm that the landlord shall vote straight? It will be an in- 
teresting inversion of the familiar order, if landlords should 
ultimately cling to the ballot, as the one means by which they 
can vote according to their conscience without injuring their 
pocket. But jests of this sort would be clearly out of place 
in the mouth of a Conservative, unless his humour was of a 
strangely brutal kind. Least of all, however, can he talk 
about the reform of the land-laws. He may not be op- 
posed to such reform in his own person; on the con- 
trary, he may secretly long for some retrospective re- 
laxation of entails and settlements. But the leaders 
of the party go the other way, and whatever other sins 
a Conservative may commit, he has usually an honourable 
dislike to embarrass his chiefs. Consequently, there is nothing 
left for him to tell the farmers, except that they are in a very 
bad way, and that he hopes they will soon be better. A 
Liberal has, in this respect, a great advantage over him. Re- 
form of the land-laws is, in one shape or another, a safe plank 
in the next Liberal programme. It is not yet certain what 


—omemeainiel 
upon points as to which the farmers are still at issue » 
him ; but when all proper precaution has been taken, there ig 
enough as to which they are agreed with him to 4] 
ordinary speech. The farmer who has been led to thi 
about the land-laws by agricultural depression, so9q 
finds that there is no reason why he should wish 
them kept as they are. He knows that entail ang 
settlements are occasionally mentioned among the 

which prevent his landlord from doing this or that, but 
he can recall no instance in which he has been better. off 
by reason of some provision made by a former landlord jn 
derogation of the liberty of the landlord that now is, Qoq. 
sequently, when a Liberal speaker offers to show him certain 
specific benefits that will accrue to him from a change in the 
land-laws, he is already willing, and will soon be eager, to 
listen to him. He knows, if he is a man of sense, that the 
Americans are not likely to cease to grow corn. He knows 
that they will hardly be such fools as to levy prohibitiyg 
prices for the carriage of corn. He knows that corn grown 
for England will never again be kept out by a Protectionist 
tariff. He is in no danger, therefore, of underrating the extent 
and duration of his difficulties; and to be free from that temp- 
tation is to be well placed for looking kindly at suggestions 
which, if he were less clear-sighted, he might put aside as too 
radical to be entertained. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre is not a pessimist as regards agricultural 
depression. With the better harvests that are now fairly due 
to us, and with rising prices in America, he thinks that the 
farmers may have seen the worst. But though the depression 
in future years may be much less than it has been in 1879, it will, 
compared with the past, be depression still, There is no need 
for despair, but there is abundant need for energetic action, — 
action that shall “make the conditions of cultivation such that 
changes may be most rapidly adopted, that capital may come 
to the land as readily as possible, and that the cultivator 
may have the best possible security that he will reap the 
full benefit of his improvements.” English agriculture 
has to beat unequalled natural advantages, and unequalled 
natural advantages can only be beaten by skill and capital. 
The best land system for us is the system that gives most in- 
ducement alike to landlord and tenant to spend money wisely 
on the land. It is by this rule that in the long-run all land 
legislation will be judged. It is by this rule, for example, that 
the Agricultural Holdings Act is condemned. Parliament 
first. decided that tenants are entitled to certain compensations, 
in the event of the termination of their tenancy by the act of 
the landlord ; and then added a provision that landlords might 
render the Act inoperative by simply giving notice to the 
tenant that he did not mean to be bound by it. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre is not a fanatic upon this question. He does 
not wish to “lay down a complicated rule of compen- 
sation, which shall over-ride every agreement and every 
custom in the country.” But he wishes Parliament to say 
that in‘every tenancy, there shall be some method of esti- 
mating what improvements have been effected by the tenant. 
If such a method is provided by agreement, that will be 
sufficient ; if it is not, then it is the business of Parliament to 
provide it. In so far as a measure of this kind would inter- 
fere with freedom of contract, it would only do so by way of 
compensation for interferences in other directions. If land- 
lords were universally free to consult their own interests and 
had been free for a period long enough to create a custom in 
favour of consulting their own interests, the need of an Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act would be far less evident than it isnow. But, 
in many instances, landlords are not thus free. They have no 
money to spend upon improving their property, and conse- 
quently they are not willing that the tenant should improve 
it for himself, if it is to follow as a necessary consequence that 
they cannot get rid of him without repaying him. The owner 
of a heavily encumbered estate would feel that he might as 
well as ceased to be owner, if he could not afford to turn out a 
tenant because of the difficulty of finding the ready money to 
compensate him for unexhausted improvements. When some- 
thing has been done to meet this state of things, it will be 
time enough to talk of freedom of contract as regards com- 
pensation to tenants. Even Mr. Farrer, who, in the new 
number of the Fortnightly Review, expresses a scientific objec- 
tion of the utmost strength to anything that endangers 
freedom of contract, admits that, so long as landlords are ham- 
pered as they are by entails and settlements, they are often 
not free to consult the interest either of their tenants or of 
the public. Legislation, which compels them to consult these 
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already been dangerously disturbed, not to disturb one which 
is at present perfect. ‘ 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre just touches upon a part of the subject 
which has hitherto received but little attention. Is the reform 
of the land-laws to be retrospective? If it is, the difficulty of 
drawing and passing the Bill will be enormously increased. 
It will partake of the nature of a disestablishing Bill, and 
will have to contain all manner of provisions for compensat- 
ing vested interests. If, on the other hand, it is not retro- 
spective, it will “ not free land from its present shackles for 
many years to come.” That it will have to be retrospective 
to some extent cannot, we think, be doubted; but whether it 
should be by making the Act itself retrospective, or by esta- 
blishing an Encumbered Estates Court is another question. The 
latter form would probably be the easiest to carry through 


Parliament. 








THE GREEK GULLIVER. 
E must confess to the intellectual defect, if it be a defect, 
as it probably is, of finding but little enjoyment in the 
Miinchausen style of story, the literature of satiric exaggeration. 
The fun in such stories always seems to us too broad, and the 
satire either too palpable or too savage, to stimulate true literary 
zest. “ Gulliver’s Travels” is perhaps an exception, for in that 
book one can admire, besides the keenness of the satire,—which, 
however, sinks in the chapters on Yahoos and Houynyhyms 
into mere brutality,—the wonderful accuracy of detail which 
Swift in his most grotesque exaggerations always preserved. 
His giants’ hands are always in exact proportion to his giants’ 
heads. We are conscious, however, even in reading “ Gulliver ” 
of lacking the intense appreciation some critics feel, and with 
Miinchausen’s best stories before us are aware of weariness, 
as when we listen to the boasters, now growing few, 
whose talk is always cf themselves and their feats, and 
whom the Baron’s stories were intended to make ridicu- 
lous. Something of disgust afflicts us at Peter Wilkins’s 
poor conception of flying women, which seemed, we fancy, 
to a past generation even poetical; and in the hundred tales of 
the day of imaginary lands, peopled by races with novel ways 
and imaginary powers, nothing genuinely attracts us except 
the central thought, as, for example, that of Lord Lytton 
in the “Coming Race,” that will could become, under cer- 
tain conditions, an effluent and, as it were, visible energy. 
Verne’s stories, the secret of the success of which is the 
exaggeration of science, till knowledge of physics becomes, 
in fact, a supernatural agency working miracles among 
persons strictly of the nineteenth century, as, for instance, 
in “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” and its 
two very inferior sequels, strike us as tiresome, as requiring 
for enjoyment an assent to a fundamental hypothesis 
which we have not to give. We cannot, therefore, appre- 
ciate the adaptation of Lucian’s “Vera Historia” * just 
given to the world by Mr. Church as its accomplished author 
probably appreciates it himself. We see the fun, we believe, 
and the pungent little hits at popular theological beliefs, the raps 
at old and poetic legends, the contempt thrown on popular 
cosmogony; but the machinery of the story, the exaggeration 
of natural history till birds and beasts and fishes, and even 
trees and plants, become daimonic monstrosities, excites in us 
no admiration. We can be amused with the quaint distortion 
of thought shown in the story that the travellers diluted fishes 
caught in rivers of wine,and therefore intoxicating, with fishes 
caught in water, and therefore watery, and so made of the two 
cheering, but not intoxicating food; but the mighty monster of 
the sea, in whose stomach was an inhabited island eighty miles 
round, gives us no more pleasure than the measurements by 
which the old Hindoos strove to express the inexpressible dis- 
tances and times of infinity. There is nothing in the big fish 
but his bigness, and he might as well have held the universe in 
his maw. A man with his beard growing above his knee, a 
foot consisting of one toe, and tears of honey, does not strike 
us as a Brobdignagian does, as a new creature, but as something 
built of words, and not realised in the imagination. It is 
& weariness to read of him as great as to indulge in a day- 
dream without limitations. You can dream with interest of 
the uses to which you can put an impossible fortune, but 
just imagine the fortune limitless, and the thought instantly 
mes meaningless. The trained imagination insists on 
* A Traveller's True Tale. After the Greek of Lucian of Samosata. By Alfred 
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limits, just as the trained intellect does, before it can be 
entranced. Mahommed knew that, as Lucian did not, and 
numbered for his followers the enjoyments he promised, instead 
of simply affirming that they were limitless. We turn from 
the ox-headed people who eat human flesh, and the ships of 
pumpkin-shells ninety feet long, with a sensation of distaste, 
and only genuinely enjey when Lucian gives the rein to his 
fancy in a different direction, and enables us to see what a Greek 
would have invented, had he been in Mahommed’s position, for 
a physical paradise :— 

“When this sentence had been given, immediately our chains fell 

off of their own accord, and we were loosed by our guards and led 
into the city, to the Banqueting House of the Blessed. Now this 
city is wholly built of gold, and the wall which encircles it is of 
emerald ; and it has seven gates, each of them of cinnamon-wood, 
made in one piece. And the pavement of the city and all the space 
that is within the walls is of pure ivory. There are temples to all 
the gods in it, these being built of beryl-stones, and in the temple 
very great altars of amethyst, every altar being of one amethyst. 
On these altars they offer sacrifice, and every sacrifice is of a hundred 
beasts. And round about the city there flows a river of fragrant oil, 
more beautiful than can be conceived, the breadth of which is 100 
royal cubits, and the depth such that a man can easily swim in it. 
There are baths in the city, great houses of glass, and these are hea 
with fires of cinnamon-wood. But in these baths they use not water, 
but dew. The clothes which they wear are of spider-web, very fine, 
and of a purple colour. They have no bodies, nor flesh, nor can they 
be touched ; but yet, though they have the form and semblance only 
of men, they stand and move, and think and speak. It seemed to 
me when I saw them as if it were the bare soul, clothed only with a 
certain likeness of the body, that did these things. But no man 
would know that what he sees has not a bodily substance, unless he 
sought to touch it. For these people, though they are shadows, are 
yet shadows that stand upright, and not such as we see here, cast 
upon the ground or upon a wall. In this country none grow old, but 
whatever a man’s age may be when he comes hither, at that he re- 
mains. Nor have they in their land any night, nor yet the day in 
its full brightness; but as the twilight is with us, when it grows 
very near to the morning, but the sun has not yet risen, such is the 
light that prevails continually among them. Also they have but one 
season in their year, for it is always spring-time with them; and 
they have only one wind that blows, and that is the west wind. And 
the whole land is covered with every kind of flower and shrub that is, 
both of the wild and of the garden sorts. ‘The vines which they 
have bear their fruit twelve times in the year, so that in every month 
there is a vintage. As to the pomegranates and the apples, and all 
other kinds of fruit, these, they told me, ripened not twelve, but 
thirteen times in the year, for that in one month, which they call 
the month of Minos, they ripen twice. As to their wheat, it docs 
not bear ears such as we have among us, but loaves at the end of the 
stalk, ready-made and baked for eating. Round about the city there 
are three hundred and sixty and five springs of water, and as many 
more of honey, and of perfume five hundred, though these, indeed, 
are smaller than the springs of water and honey; there are seven 
rivers of milk, and of wine eight.’”* 
That touch about the twilight, that exquisitely sensuous dis- 
tinction between the early and therefore cool twilight and the 
hotter twilight of evening, tells of the very soul of the Greek,— 
the Greek of Asia, restless amidst his summer if the light were 
too strong, the Greek who made Antioch, and shrouded his 
pleasure-city in dark groves. 

There must, however, be in many minds a genuine enjoyment 
in these extravagances, such as we are unable to feel. Lucian’s 
“True Story ” hag lived down through the ages, and has been 
praised by many generations. “Gulliver’s Travels” has 
survived deluges of children’s books, and its first part receives 
constantly the high honour of insertion among carefully edited 
fairy-stories. Baron Miinchausen still circulates and sells, and 
has reached in several countries the dignity of éditions de 
luwe. M. Jules Verne has made a fortune, and is so 
sought as a story-teller that he is becoming hardly pressed 
for subjects on which to employ his novel supernatural 
agency. We suppose there is in some European, as in all 
Asiatic minds, a pleasure in seeing the imagination disport 
itself unrestrained by laws, akin to the pleasure English 
humourists feel in some forms of nonsense,—humour uncon- 
fined within any intellectual boundaries. They enjoy the 
mighty pumpkin as others enjoy the Jabberwock. That the 
tendency exists in some races cannot be denied. The Hindoo 
revels in descriptions of impossible dimensions and absurd 
performances, and cannot see.that in a spade with a 
handle a billion of miles long there is no grandeur, or that a 
god on a gigantic elephant, or a snake leagues long is, 
beside Homer’s goddesses, who moved by pure volition, but 
a poverty-stricken conception. The merely gigantic seems 
to excite some imaginations with a sense of awe, till they 
derive the pleasures of admiration from the description 
of a bird that can fly to a mountain-top with a ship and its 
passengers in its beak. The conception is only that of a bird, and 
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it might as easily be made to fly away with a world; but still, 
they derive from the mere exaltation of size a pleasure as if from 
originality. The comedy, too, of exaggeration is felt by some 
people very forcibly. Anything enormous strikes them as 
funny, and their enjoyment of a Miinchausen story, such as 
Marryat used often to tell, arises not from the ridicule thrown 
on liars, but from something comic in the very exaggeration itself. 
They do not laugh when they hear that the enemy’s fire shotted 
all the guns in the ‘ Bucephalus,’ because that bold lie makes 
old sailors’ yarns ridiculous; but because of the thing itself, 
which arouses in them, untrue as they see it to be, the 
sense of surprise that is said to be the foundation of 
laughter. There exists, probably, in the majority of minds 
a hunger for the luxury of wonder which can be gratified 
with very coarse food, and which is gratified even by non- 
sense as mad as that of the “ Vera Historia,” where the old 
Greek of Syria—who may have known something, by 
the way, of Rabbinical legend—after writing the fine passage 
we have quoted, places in his Land of the Blessed trees of 
glass, whose fruits are drinking-cups, which when set before 
the guest fillthemselves of themselves with wine. That seems 
to us no more imaginative than the Land of Cockaigne, 
where roast chickens fly about crying, “Come, eat me!” 
and not half so humorous; but there is some mental 
mood which it delights, and there are men who chuckle over it 
internally, as over some conceit of rare and. mirth-moving in- 
congruity. We wonder if they would be equally moved by a 
new story of the kind. There are men alive who could tell 
such stories, with far more both of humour and of true exag- 
geration in them than Lucian, or even Swift, whom we must still 
believe master of the method; and we wonder if the stories would 
now meet with an appreciation which would keep them a thou- 
sand years,—whether fresh generations would chuckle over fresh 
The prince of 
that style of literature is still among us,—he who made the world 
in which the only way to advance is to recede, who wrote the 
song of the “ Walrus and the Carpenter,” and who made all 
childland more sensible, by pouring through it a flood of non- 
sense. Will not Lewis Carroll try ? 





THE MORAL IDEAL.—II. 

N passing from the protest against a confusion of two 
distinct views of almost every part of life, to an endeavour 
to point out their most distinctive characteristics, we are well 
aware that we enter on ground less certain than that which we 
quit. To discern that a mountain chain separates adjacent 
countries is easier than to observe its influence on their climate 
and their vegetation. Yet it seems incomplete to leave the mere 
assertion of difference unillustrated by any attempt to give 
substance to these abstractions; and we venture on the im- 
prudence, therefore, of an attempt to describe the ideal brought 
forward in our day as a rival and successor to that which 
we ourselves accept as the true goal of humanity. To describe 
one ideal from the outside, and the other from the inside, is 
indeed a perilous attempt ; but our whole aim has been to show 
that they are rigid alternatives. An inside view of the one, 

therefore, necessarily implies an outside view of the other. 
Among the many difficulties of such an attempt, one (which, 
however, we think has been exaggerated) springs from the 
fact that the twilight of the one ideal, as in northern 
latitudes, mingles with the dawn of the other. And this 
blending of the.two, having been illustrated by the imagination 
of a great genius, and the doctrines of a small, but important 
sect, has come to seem more than it is. The shadow of the 
Cross will not long rest on the heart from which the 
image of him who gave it meaning has faded. But there is a 
moment in which the main conception of Christianity appears 
to emerge into greater originality and vigour by being 
severed from its historic framework. The name of Jesus is 
associated with exhortation and precept that the critic must 
often pronounce trite and tasteless. The thoughts of Jesus, 
set in a new dramatic framework, will often appear to attain for 
the first time their full distinctness of meaning. The sunlight 
never attracts our attention as much as it does just after the sun 
is below the horizon. The moral ideal of Christianity will survive 
Christianity only as the evening glow survives daylight. Apart 
from all sense of truth, the sense of fitness is hurt by an 
attempt to put the new wine into the old bottles. It 
shocks our sense of sobriety when we hear of an opponent of 
Christianity “ desiring to take up his cross and follow the true 








Christ,—Humanity.” He who bade his followers take up the 
Cross claimed a kind of devotion which the mere naturalist is 
false to his own faith if he does not regard as immoral. It ig 
true that no such devotion could be paid to the abstraction 
Humanity. But then why borrow those words to describe it? 
This is not a question of words, it is a question of the most im. 
portant realities. The Cross, as it was named by the speaker 
whom Professor Clifford is quoting, did not suggest an ornament 
for which no gems are too precious. It meant an instrument of 
torture, of ignominy, and of death. And whatever be the 
spiritual act which he meant by taking it up, it was something 
utterly different from the aim of a modern man of science, who ig 
anxious to spread correct notions among his fellow-men, and 
willing to incur obloquy from a few persons he despises in 
doing so. 

The ideal of self-sacrifice is as much part of a supernatural world 
as any miracle is. We are far from thinking that the whole of 
morality is supernatural. Gratitude, kindliness, and truth are 
surely natural, in a very important sense, not in the sense that 
every one feels them, or even a majority of the human race; still 
it is natural te be grateful for benefits, it is natural to be kind and 
true, where kindness and truth entail no sacrifice, as they often do 
not. But we have all known occasions for other virtues than these, 
You were quite ready to be grateful for my benefits, but suppose 
I have given you nothing but wrongs to forgive. You would 
have gone on for ever adding to my happiness by the numerous 
daily acts of kindness that cost nothing, but there came a time 
when the question was which of us was to be sacrificed. On the 
rational scheme, we have to ask which of us is of most importance 
to the rest of the world. To decide, would be a more difficult task 
for each, we should imagine, than a great deal of self-sacrifice, 
Tostand back from the crowd that presses from the wreck to the 
lifeboat appears to us a less arduous effort, than to decide whether 
our own life, or that of another person, is best worth saving. 
But the more difficult duty has an intellectual element which 
removes it out of the reach of most people, and the substitute, 
surely, is to act on that motive which is perfectly clear, and do 
the best for oneself. This is the natwralimpulse. Christianity, 
or let us exchange an abstraction ‘for a person, and speak of 
him in whose life Christianity has its root—Christ-—simply 
inverts this natural impulse. What we should do indeed must 
remain a matter for the judgment to decide, but there is no 
guestion as to what we should desire. It may conceivably be 
my duty to take the place of safety, of comfort, and of honour, 
and exelude my neighbour, but in no conceivable case is it per- 
mitted to me to wish for this, whatever he is, and whatever I 
am. It is not so much that the temptation must be resisted, 
as that the temptation must be inverted. We would emphasise 
this paradox, for it is the very core of the distinction we are 
pointing out. An eminent representative of the non-Christian 
scheme (Mr. Herbert Spencer) treats it as an absurdity that 
self-sacrifice should be itself an aim. It can only be an aim for 
a minority, he urges, in order that the majority should be 
relieved from all necessity for undergoing it. Some may be 
willing to sacrifice themselves, that others may be relieved from 
the need of self-sacrifice. A truism on the one side, this asser- 
tion is met by a flat denial from the other. The morality that 
finds its justification not in the predominance of “ pleasurable 
experience,” but in the character of an actual person which it 
endeavours to approach, is a morality for all. If the career 
that led to the Cross was the best life, they are to be pitied who 
know nothing of the experience which the Cross has typified for 
nearly two thousand years. 

Surely there can be no question that this is a supernatural 
standard. The natural impulse is to love safety, honour, ease. 
The natural morality bids me beware that my love for my own 
ease and safety should not interfere with yours. The Christian 
morality demands that if sacrifice there must be, I should wish 
it to be mine and not ‘yours. The word “supernatural” seems 
to lose all its meaning, if this is not supernatural. 

It may be thought that we are enormously exaggerating the 
influence of Christ’s character, in speaking of resemblance to it 
as a goal of general desire. We speak of an aim which we can 
sometimes—not by any means always—trace in the conduct of 
the holiest of mankind, as if it were accountable in some degree 
for the general standard of right and wrong with average men 
and women. And such, indeed, is our meaning. To all attempts 
to estimate the influence of an ideal by its trace in the actions 
of individuals, we must answer, in the words of Jean Paul,— 
“Take.a cup of water out of the sea, and where is the blue?” 
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Jo judge of that which men have thought best, we must look 
not at this or that individual, but at the development of moral 
life in nations. From this point of view, the influence of the 
jdeal set forth in the teaching and life of Christ is discernible 
even in the morality of worldly men. Why cannot a public 
man of our day plead, as Cicero did in declining the embassy to 
Antony, that his life is too valuable for him to undertake a post 
of danger? It may be true, it may be in the highest degree 
necessary that some one should say it. What makes it impos- 
gible that the person principally concerned should say it? The 
still lingering tradition of chivalry renders such a pleading im- 
ssible to a modern, aud chivalry is the direct offspring of 
Christianity,—of Christianity, it is true, in alliance with some 
of the fiercest and earthliest impulses of our nature, still it was 
to its Christian parentage that their common offspring owed 
more than half its strength. The mediwval ascetieism, again, is 
an emphatic tribute to the power of what would seem weakest 
in this ideal. Self-denial is hard enough when a man has to 
ghoose between suffering himself or making others suffer, but 
the student of history has to recognise the fact that it was once 
ractised on a large scale without this alternative. We can easily 
understand the self-tormenting ideal of the middle-ages being re- 
garded as an evil influence ; but surely there are no two opinions 
as to its being an important one. This is an unquestionable 
tribute to that part of Christianity which is most difficult and 
most paradoxical. And though whatever may be traced of its 
influence, now lies in a very different direction, it is still dis- 
cernible to one who knows how to seek it. If the Christian 
standard has failed to make men what it calls upon them to 
become, it has largely influenced what they wish to appear, and 
what, therefore, they uctually are, in some respects. 

The virtue of the Christian ideal was love, the virtue of the 
scientific ideal will be truth. Not that the new morality sanc- 
tions hatred, any more than the old morality sanctions false- 
hood. But the emphasis is shifted from the duty of love to 
the duty of truth, and with this change of emphasis the words 
themselves take a different meaning. The meaning of love is 
changed by being subordinated to truth. We are all thrown at 
‘times with those who hurt our taste, and jar on our feeling of 
moral symmetry. Begin by looking upon it as your first duty 
to be true, and you will infallibly make these unfortunates 
aware of their unsatisfactoriness. We do not see, indeed, 
how youcan wish to avoid it. Under this ideal, we believe that 
the bonds of natural affection and gratified taste may be very 
‘strong, even stronger from the damming-up of waters into these 
channels. But we suspect that the regions left a desert will be 
wide. 

Again, the meaning of truth is changed by its being made 
‘a positive instead of a negative duty. When we say that it is 
right to tell the truth, we mean, ordinarily, that it is wrong 
to tella lie. Truth, abstractedly considered, is not a goal at 
which we must arrive, but a fence we must not cross. When 
to give the truth and when to withhold it, is a matter for 
the judgment to decide, not the conscience. There are, in- 
deed, occasions when silence is the worst form of false- 
hood; but surely there are also occasions when frank- 
ness is the worst form of cruelty. And the mere negative 
precept—be either sincere or silent—does not bear any stress of 
emphasis. “Truth isa thing to be shouted from the house- 
top,” says Professor Clifford. No one could say that, who 
meant only that under no possible circumstances must we 
tell a lie. Indeed, the speaker does not mean so much as 
this, for he has just instanced a case in which we may tell a 
lie, and the contiguity of the two statements seem to us very 
instructive. Who are the people who are to shout the truth 
from the housetops ? Manifestly, the leaders of thought. What 
have the small shopkeepers in some back street to do with such 
aduty? To be honest, to keep from the practical lies about 
light weights and adulterated wares,—here, indeed, lies the sorest 
test of their goodness; but with truth in Professor Clifford's 
sense they have almost as little to do as with the higher mathe- 
matics. ‘Truth is the virtue of the intellectual world. The 
truth that can be “shouted from the housetop” is a truth 
about things. No truth which belongs to the personal world 
could be soimparted. Try to set your grounds for revering some 
great man before one of his opponents, and you will find that as 
often as not ‘you have added fuel to his dislike or contempt. 
“Think of his fervent indignation against all wrong.” “Yes, I 
know him to be a prejudiced bigot.” “ Remember his warm sym- 


spends plenty of energy in sentiment.” “Consider this and that 
sacrifice, which at least prove him to be nobly disinterested.” 
“ They prove only his want of sense.” You would gain nothing 
by growing more emphatic. Perhaps it may be thought 
that we are straining a phrase; we gain nothing by being 
emphatic in asserting that the sun is larger than the moon, if 
our auditor is not prepared to listen to the evidence. But in 
such a case, every auditor who listens to the evidence is 
prepared to receive it. When we are trying to impart truth 
about things, all we need in our listener is attention. In mat- 
ters of debate referring to the human world, on the other hand, 
it will often be found that just in proportion to the attention of 
the listener is his increased divergence from the speaker. When 
we are speaking of things, you may be certain that truth on 
your lips will be truth in my ears. It is otherwise when 
we are speaking of persons. Most of all is it otherwise 
when we are speaking of that which belongs wholly to the 
unseen world, as personal truth does only in part. “ The earth 
moves round the sun” is an assertion that just as much de- 
mands disentanglement from the mere impressions of sense, as 
does the assertion, “ Blessed are they that mourn.” The first 
impression of an intelligent but uninstructed observer would 
be equally adverse to both. But only listen to the speaker 
in the first case, and you will believe him. How much more 
than attention you need to believe the last ! 

Christian morality, therefore, cannot but appear regardless of 
truth to one who approaches it from the outside. It is con- 
versant with truth that cannot be conveyed from one mind to 
another, like a parcel, while to all truth which can be thus 
conveyed, its attitude is one of indifference. Insincerity is 
condemned here, as elsewhere, but that is all. It is impossible 
that the thing considered of small importance relatively to the 
aim of humanity should not appear to the mere intellectual 
man to be truth itself. And it is undeniable that between 
treating accurate knowledge of a particular region of truth as 
insignificant, and habits of insincerity and equivocation in sup- 
porting false views of that region, there is only that distance 
which must always lie between an ideal\and the ordinary prac- 
tice of those who desire to attain it. The Christian ideal would 
admit of utter indifference to an accurate view of the process 
by which the world was made fit for the habitation of man. 
The Christian practice, we fear, admits of a very uncandid 
pleading for certain views of this process, the surrender of 
which is demanded by intellectual honesty. On this matter, our 
standard condemns falsehood as sternly as that of our opponents. 
But it cannot be said that on this matter it enjoins truth. 

The divergence of Christian practice from the Christian 
standard, we incline to think, may be more conspicuous, and 
perhaps to some extent really greater, than that from the oppo- 
site code. Christian life approaches its centre as the spiral, 
not the radius, for ever drawing nearer but not attaining 
it. And we believe that this is true, more or less, of all 
ideals. But we do not think it will be as conspicuously true of 
any other ideal as of Christianity. The duty which every one, 
we suppose, regards as characteristically Christian is that of 
forgiveness. Itis not easy to put into other words what we mean 
when we say that one person forgives another; we more easily 
describe what it is not than what itis. It is not forgetting the ac- 
tion in question ; that may remain perfectly distinct in the for- 
giving mind. It is not coming to think it less wrong, that change 
might do away with any space for forgiveness. Lastly, it is 
not the remission of any penalty, that may be exacted by 
perfect forgiveness, or remitted by absolute resentment. Yet 
with all this, under average circumstances people do not make 
mistakes about this matter. <A selfish, worldly man recognises 
the unforgiving spirit in another person just as distinctly as 
the saintliest of human beings does. The corresponding failure on 
the scheme of non-Christian ethics, on the other hand, is by 
no means so evident. The duty there, we presume, is an 
exact observance of proportion between the offence and the 
displeasure it excites,—a duty infinitely harder than that of 
forgiveness, but then it is harder to judge as well as todo. So 
that in these two cases we have to compare a duty in which 
failure is obvious, with a duty in which failure is extremely 
obscure. No wonder the failures are more glaring in the first 
case than in the last. 

Perhaps, too, they are really greater. The standard 
which requires forgiveness requires it absolutely. The work 
of time, effacing alike, in certain minds, the memory of 
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on either side, affords no substitute for the forgiveness “from 
the heart,” which is accepted as the great test of Christianity. 
On the contrary, this great claim rather tends to prevent or 
delay this work. Two men are almost equally removed from 
the oblivion of wrong,—he who is struggling to revenge it, and 
he who is struggling to forgive it. The mere worldly 
man, who thinks of nothing but forgetting it, is probably 
much nearer oblivion than either. And of course, he far more 
nearly comes up to the standard of the un-Christian moralist 
than the imperfect Christian does to his. The duty of giving a 
proportional place in one’s mind to offence against oneself is 
merely negative; all that is demanded by such a standard is 
that the place given to the offence shall not be excessive; and 
you cannot say that a man gives excessive importance to any- 
thing he has forgotten. If this be true, and it seems to us un- 
deniable, though a just estimate of wrong be, in reality, far 
more difficult than perfect forgiveness of wrong, yet the standard 
which demands it, but accepts in its stead oblivion of wrong, is 
more easily satisfied than that which is absolute. Therefore we 
incline to believe that the morality of the world will be less 
violently, as well as less conspicuously, outraged by its votaries 
than is the morality of Christ. 

This will not be felt a great concession by one who has entered 
into the spirit of the ideal of Christianity. A long life of failure, 
resulting in a thirst for rightness is a better thing, from that 
point of view, than a prosperous and beneficent career that ends 
in self-satisfaction. Eternity remains, to fulfil all aspiration 
formed here, If none is formed, the whole purpose of life has 
yet to be approached. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
LORD LYTTON’S BREACH OF FAITH. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In a lecture which I delivered on the 15th inst., at the 
Chelsea Vestry Hall, I took occasion to point out serious back- 
slidings in our government of India. I saw it was slipping 
into the familiar vices of despotism, and becoming secret, sus- 
picious, and arbitrary. To this opinion strong objection was 
taken by General Richard Strachey, and on the 16th inst. he 
wrote to the Times on the subject. He seems to think that I 
gave no reasons for my opinion, except such as were founded 
on dealings with Indian taxes. He is mistaken there, because 
I referred to their dealings with the Press, and with the posses- 
sion or use of weapons. Indeed, I should have thought that 
no one who had read newspapers for the last few months, 
would have failed to understand the grounds for saying that 
the Government of India was suspicious, and preferred secrecy. 
With regard to what I said about the taxes, he thinks that I 
have deliberately misrepresented the facts, and am therefore 
both disloyal and unpatriotic. My charges were, that Indian 
taxes, meaning the cotton duties, had been manipulated for the 
benefit of Englishmen, and that good-faith had not been observed 
with respect to certain new taxes which may be called the 
Famine Insurance Fund. 

General Strachey thinks that the first charge is disproved by 
assertions that the repeal of the cotton duties has been approved 
by the Government of India (meaning, of course, the Governor- 
General in Council), by the Council of India, and by votes of 
the House of Commons. The second charge he denies generally, 
I wrote a letter to the Times, on the 18th inst., pointing out 
that, whatever reasons there might be for thinking my opinion 
wrong, he had not given them. I should like, however, to make 
a much fuller statement of the controversy, in a paper more 
likely to be carefully read than the Times. 

First, I will address myself to the charge of bad-faith. It is 
a very important matter, and has, I know, produced a very 
painful feeling throughout Indian society, native and European, 
It is not agreeable to me to speak of such things, but I am now 
compelled to speak publicly about Indian affairs, and I shall 
not conceal my opinion about such important matters as this. 
I do not venture to apportion blame amongst individuals. I 
am thinking of the government of India by the English 
nation, under its present management. Bad government is 
bad government, whether it be by Prime Ministers, Secre- 
taries of State, Viceroys, or even majorities in the House 
of Commons. My case is that under our present policy 


the vices of despotism which I speak of, they seem to be 
only one part of the dangerous doctrine now openly preached 
by the supporters of Lord Beaconsfield,—the doctrine that in 
matters of policy, the ordinary laws of morals are not to pre- 
vail, You treated this subject with much force in your issue- 
of the 20th inst. The Pall Mall Gazette is by no means the 
only offender. The Times is just as bad, at least when there is 
a question between us and a weak neighbour. The other day 
somebody sent me a paper called the Bullionist, from which I 
learned that Mr. Gladstone had disgusted the people of England 
by his attempts to introduce morality into politics. My ve 
strongest objection to the present Government is that they have 
treated politics as something not subject to the ordinary moral 
law. The result is that persons who in private life are perfectly 
honourable, have in public matters done things which are 
highly dishonourable in the eyes of those who refuse to apply 
different moral tests to public and private actions. I will now 
give the history of the Famine Insurance Fund. 

On December 27th, 1877, Sir J. Strachey delivered the financial 
statement in Legislative Council. He proposed to create asur. 
plus income of one and a half million, partly by new taxes, then 
to be imposed, to the extent of £800,000, partly by new taxes, 
imposed earlier in the year, to the extent of £325,000, and partly 
by arrangements with Local Governments. This surplus was 
to be in addition to an ordinary working surplus of half a 
million, and was to be for the special purpose of meeting 
the expenses of future famines. Sir J. Strachey guarded 
himself from professing to speak of the effect of unfore- 
seen contingencies, and said that the Government did not 
contemplate the constitution of any separate fund, “as 
such a course would be attended with many useless and in- 
convenient complications, without giving any real security.” 
But unless experience should prove that less was required, “ we 
consider that the estimates of every year ought to make pro- 
vision for religiously applying the sum I have mentioned to this 
sole purpose ; and I hope that no desire to carry out any adminis-. 
trative improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reforms, how- 
ever wise, will tempt the Government to neglect this sacred trust,” 
After him, Lord Lytton spoke. He spoke of the one anda 
half million as a national insurance against famine, to be ap- 
plied (wholly or partially) in making railroads and irrigation 
works. “ Weare conscious of the reproach we should justly incur 
if, after such a declaration as I have now made, the prosecution 
of these necessary works were commenced, suspended, or relin- 
quished, according to the increased or relaxed pressure of annual 
circumstance, or the intermittent activity of spasmodic effort.” 
He then playfully bantered the failures of his predecessors, who 
had promised much and performed nothing. He supposed an 
objector saying, “Promise is a good dog, but Performance is a 
better; we have often heard the bow-wow of the first, we have 
yet to see the tail of the second.” The present plan was to be 
of a quite diffcrent character. “ We do not speak without having 
acted, and we promise nothing which we have not, after long and 
anxious consideration, provided ourselves with the means of per- 
forming.” At subsequent meetings of the Council, Sir John Stra- 
chey’s assurances were reiterated. He could not give an exact 
reply to tle question how the Insurance Fund would be spent; 
but the gveat leading principle was, that local taxes were to be 
spent on local works; the insurance was to be paid by the in- 
sured. But he declined to ear-mark the fund, the ground 
assigned being that, under many conceivable circumstances, 
“it would be irrational to object to the temporary diversion 
of any necessary part of the revenue from this purpose, which 
might be no less urgently required than” in meeting famine. 
All these assurances were given before the Bills passed, which 
was on February 9th. Nothing can be clearer than that the 
declared intention of the Government was to raise a fund, under 
a “sacred trust,” t6 spend it on works adapted to prevent 
famines, unless prevented by some equally urgent necessity, 
which was not to be “any administrative improvement, or any 
fiscal reform.” 

On March 18th, 1878, there appeared in the Gazette a minute 
by Lord Lytton, which contained the following passages :— 
“ Theselejuptifigation for the increased taxation which has just 
been imposed on the people of India...... is the pledge we 
have given that~the sum of not less than one and a half million 
sterling shall be annually applied to insurance against famine. 
It was impossible to explain in detail the precise character of 
those administrative guarantees which the Government of India 
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above-mentioned pledges. Owing to this impossibility, the 
manner in which the proceeds of the new taxation are to be 
applied to the reduction of Debt is the only part of our financial 
programme as to which any mistrust of our sincerity has been 
indicated on the part of the community. For this reason, it is 
all the more binding on the honour of the Government to 
redeem to the uttermost, without evasion or delay, the pledges for 
the adequate redemption of which the people of India have, and 
can have, no other guarantee than the good-faith of their rulers.” 
He then goes on to discuss the modes of dealing with the Fund, 
On March 8th, 1879, a deputation of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation waited on Lord Lytton with an address, which began by 
stating their regret and alarm at the continued pressure from 
England for the repeal of the Indian import duty on cotton 
goods, and went on to assign their reasons why no revenue 
ought to be sacrificed in that quarter. Amongst other things, 
they referred to the fact that in a time of national tribu- 
lation the Government had put on new taxes to the 
amount of about one and a half million. Lord Lytton 
administered a sharp rebuke to such daring observa- 
tions. And as to the new taxes, he remarked, with “sur- 
prise and regret,” that “you have entirely failed to recognise 
the fact that the sole purpose of the additional taxation you 
complain of [they had not complained of it], was the preserva- 
tion of the lives of the people of India from the effects of 
famine.” And after protestingthat the motives of the Govern- 
ment were pure, he added, “To insinuate the contrary [nobody 
had insinuated it] is to insinuate a calumny.” 

Now at this moment the financial statement of the Govern- 
ment of India must have been drafted, for it was published in 
the Gazette five days afterwards. In that document it is stated 
flatly thut “the insurance provided against future famines has 
virtually ceased to exist.” 

Why, then, were cotton duties remitted to an amount esti- 
mated variously at from £150,000 to upwards of £200,000 ? 

A large deficit is admitted, nearly £1,400,000. It is stated 
that the amount raised for the Famine Insurance Fund was 
about £971,000 ; and that if there had been no Afghan war, there 
would have been a surplus of £605,000. Therefore I infer 
that if in addition the cotton duties had not been repealed, 
there would have been a surplus of about £800,000. Is it 
wrong to say that the Famine Insurance Fund was applied in 
paying the expenses of an iniquitous war, and in enabling the 
repeal of the cotton duties; or that money raised ostensibly 
for one purpose was applied to another ? 

The reasons given for the repeal are partly that they are pro- 
tective, and partly the political pressure exerted by the English 
manufacturers. The statement attributes the deticit to loss by 
exchange, and treats the war very lightly. The war is not 
“any reason whatever for the postponement of a necessary fiscal 
reform.” As to the exchange, the difficulties are great, “ but 
they will not practically be aggravated to an appreciable 
extent by the loss of £200,000.” 

The broken pledges are not mentioned. On the contrary, “the 
propriety of the course followed by the Government last year in 
refusing to constitute any separate fund in connection with the 
famine arrangements has thus, it may be added, been justified 
by the event.”” And with this cynical observation vanishes away 
the “sacred trust” which was not to be violated under the temp- 
tation of “ any fiscal reform, however wise.” 

Is this good-faith, or not ? Let us suppose that the “ necessary 
fiscal reform” was not in the minds of those who proposed new 
taxation not to be applied to any fiscal reform. Good-faith re- 
quires not only sincerity at the moment of making a promise, 
but a resolute adherence to the promise, notwithstanding 
temptation to depart from it. 

Charges of insincerity may be mistakd®, or in the opinion of 
the charged person calumnious ; but they are certain to be made, 
if pledges are broken so very lightly. And when we find 
bodies like the British Indian Association and the Madras and 
Bengal Chambers of Commerce making such charges, when we 
find members of the Viceroy’s Council telling him that it is 
certain that the people of India will believe such charges, and 
not saying that they themselves disbelieve them, it is a very 
serious matter. As to the power which procured the repeal of 
the cotton duties, and the machinery by which the operation 
was effected, the question is, perhaps, even more important, but 

it requires fuller treatment than would suit your columns.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Artaur Hosnovse. 

15 Bruton Street, W., December 28rd. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
(To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In common with thousands of other persons, I am glad 
to see the very definite line which the Spectator—the most in- 
tellectual organ of English Liberalism—is taking upon this all- 
important matter. Months ago, and long before the great 


outburst of popular enthusiasm in Scotland, I ventured to - 


use the following words, in concluding my “Life of Mr. 
Gladstone” :— 


“Notwithstanding the step of 1874, and Mr. Gladstone’s subse- 
quent retirement, and notwithstanding the errors charged upon the 
ex-Premier by his opponents, it is the feeling of thousands of 
Liberals throughout the country that, whenever the Liberal party 
becomes once more thoroughly united—with a programme before 
it worthy of its achievements in the past—there is but one 
possible statesman who must be largely responsible for conducting 
its enterprises to a successful issue. Legislation never stands still, 
and when disastrous wars—still disastrous when most successful— 
have once more ceased to mark the course of British policy, great 
questions will press forward for settlement. Would it be surprising, 
when this period shall have arrived, and a statesman is demanded who 
shall be able to carry through Parliament, in obedience to the popu- 
lar will, those great measures of domestic reform which cannot be 
much longer delayed, that there should arise unbidden to the lips of 
the people the name of Mr. Gladstone? It may, of course, be pos- 
sible that his great legislative achievements have already reached 
their end, that he may not again take the chief control of affairs, or 
that the country may continue to support the Conservative Adminis- 
tration ; but if there should be a revival of political power for the 
Opposition, accompanied by a demand for such legislation as we have 
indicated, the Liberal party—interpreting now, as we have said, the 
sentiments of the bulk of that party—must inevitably turn for its 
real, though not possibly for its nominal chief, to the statesman who 
has rendered his past Administration and its acts memorable in the 
annals of the country. When the ‘bow of Ulysses requires to be 
bent, only Ulysses can bend it.’” 

It is now obvious that the Liberal party is again looking 
forward towards Mr. Gladstone as its chief; and a Cabinet in 
which he should occupy a subordinate position would soon be- 
come as palpable an inconvenience, as it is now an absurdity in 
the eyes of many Liberals. It is to be hoped that such a dis- 
aster will be avoided. The reaction against the Conservative 
rule is now in full progress, and he to whom it is so largely 22e 
must be our leader. The fruits of victory should not be lost by 
divided opinions ‘upon the question of the leadership. As soon 
the time arrives—and it may not be far distant—the people will 
demand Mr. Gladstone as Premier; and it would be a strange 
spectacle, indeed, to enact the play of Hamlet with the Prince 
of Denmark relegated to the wings. I hope the Spectator will 
continue to agitate this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce Barynetr Situ. 





AN IRISH TENANT-AT-WILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 
Sm,—I have read with much pleasure a letter from Mr, 
Macfarlane, which I saw copied into a Belfast paper a short 


time ago. He does not state the whole truth. He does not 


mention the fact that the Irish landlord scarcely ever does any 
work ; but on the contrary, as a general rule, he is a hindrance 
to the investment of capital in the soil by the tenant-farmers. 
Suppose all the people of Scotland, including the farmers, had 
built their houses at their own cost, and made every other kind 
of improvements, and when all this had been done a lot of 
Irish landlords would proceed, from caprice or avarice, to com- 
mence a series of wholesale evictions. Such a state of affairs 
would exactly represent the condition of the 526,000 tenants- 
at-will, and the relationship which subsists between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil in Ireland. England, under 
such circumstances, may go on ruling Ireland for seven 
more centuries, and at the end of that time she will 
find the mass of the people just as poor, discontented, and 
as disloyal, and as full of resentment at her rule, as they 
are at the present time. There is great talk about the 
investment of English ‘capital. We do not want it, as we 
always, from past experience, look upon it with suspicion. 
What we want is security for our own labour and capital. 
There are thirty millions of farmers’ money lying idle in Irish 
Banks. Why could not the unfortunate people have security 
for the investment of that? I myself am a tenant-at-will, but 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone, I enjoy some security. My landlord 
never expended a halfpenny on my farm. All the buildings, 
draining, roads, and everything else, have either been done by 
myself or my predecessor. I have always paid my rent to the 
day. Yet notwithstanding, I have been served with a notice 





for a rise of rent, I have been evicted, and my landlord, 
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rather than pay the tenant-right, allowed me to remain. 
And again lately I was under notice for another rise of 
rent, and that notice was only withdrawn a few weeks ago. 
There is great talk about fixity of tenure, but I ask what is the 
use of it, if a landlord has the power to send a valuator, and 
value the tenant’s invested capital and improvements, and then 
to drag a poor man into a Land Court, perhaps to fight a land. 
lord league, and before a Judge who believes that the Land Act 
of 1870 is “ uncompensated confiscation of the landlords’ pro- 
perty ?” The Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of flax-culture, says 
how easily this deficiency of flax might be made up, were capital 
and energy thrown into flax-farming. The observation is 
very fine in theory, but in practice it will not suit the region 
of Ireland. I have repeatedly asked both Englishmen and 
Scotchmen would they invest their capital without security. 
“No, they would not.” Then what would you do? They 
answer invariably, “Nothing.” So it comes to this,—that 
poor Paddy is a fool if he invests his money without 
security; and if he does not invest or work, he is lazy. 
Flax-culture, to be carried out successfully, is a very 
expensive operation. In good, deep, well-drained clay soil 
it will stand any kind of weather, and scarcely ever fail, 
and is the best of all paying crops when successful; but 
where is the security for the great expense of bringing the 
land into a proper state of cultivation? I have some clay-fields 
which would produce splendid flax. But I am a tenant-at- 
will, and if I take my money out of the bank and put it into 
the land, I would get myself into trouble, and have the 
valuator on me. We hear a great deal of talk about the 
folly of Irish agitators, but it appears to me that all their say- 
ings and doings are wisdom, in comparison to the nonsense 
talked about Ireland in some of the leading London news- 
papers. We Irish farmers are asked to make bricks without 
-straw, and to do what none of these fine writers would think 
of doing themselves,—give away our money without security. 
What astonishes me is the fact that any body of edu- 
cated gentlemen could imagine that any country could 
be prosperous or contented, where the mass of the people 
have not security for the investment of their capital or labour. 
We see the result in Turkey, and we see the same in Ireland. The 
history of the past and of the present shows that both the Govern- 
ment and the landlord class have been obstructives in regard to 
the investment of capital and the industrial education of the 
cultivators of the soil, and until this obstruction is removed 
there will be nothing in this country but poverty and discon- 
tent ; and nothing is more absolutely certain than that whenever 
the British Government is prepared to perform the duties of a 
parent to the Irish peasantry, that peasantry will render to it 
the obedience and affection of a child.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis SHEPHERD. 
Glassdrummond, Saintfield, County Down, December 17th. 





“HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THS “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—As regards this matter, one or two points seem to me 
worth considering besides those you touch upon. It is a com- 
mon observation that whatever a man does is more or less 
characteristic of him. Every act of a man is, more or less, an 
expression of his individuality; nobody else could have done 
the same thing in exactly the same way. But that act by 
which a man most fully expresses himself is the act called utter- 
ance,—the giving-out of the thought or emotion that is in him. 
In this act'the whole of the man is concentrated ; in it are the 
germs or indications of all that his history and constitution have 
made him. We distinguish persons we know as accurately by 
their voices as by their faces; and if we have accustomed our- 
selves to observe handwriting, more accurately still by that. 
Suppose a man in a state of ease and freedom, and suppose him 
to write a letter of a page or two to his friend. Inevitably 
the chirography of that letter will give the key to his whole 
character,—to some features of it more than to others, but in a 
greater or a lesser degree to all. We may not know how to 
apply the key, but undoubtedly it is there. Confirmations of 
this assertion are many and obvious. The pen is held by the 
man’s hand, but the words and letters are formed, not inde- 
pendently by the hand, but by the mind and nature of the man 
acting through the hand as a means; and not by any part of 
his mind and nature, but by the whole of them. In other words, 


the very effort whereby a man might strive to disguise his hang. 
writing is itself a revelation. And the same characteristic 
which led Czar Nicholas, for example, to cross his ?’s heavily 
was also manifested, though, perhaps, in a less easily recog- 
nisable form, in everything he did,—in the tone and inflection 
of his voice, in his step, in the way he took snuff or poked the 
fire, in his manner of touching a lady’s hand, or of ordering a 
mutineer to be shot. At first-sight, there may seem to be little 
enough connection between a heavy crossing to a ¢, and a cer. 
tain way of poking a fire, just as there may seem to be 
little enough connection between the formation of an icicle 
and the growth of a violet; and yet we have in both 
cases the action of a single quality (imperious will in 
the one case, the heat and light of the sun in the other), 
manifesting itself in different ways. As with the will, so with 
the other traits. Your objection that character cannot be fully 
inferred from handwriting, because only those parts of the 
character which were active while the hand was being formed 
can express themselves in the handwriting, seems to me to lack 
weight. For how, then, do you explain the patent fact that the 
handwriting changes with the growth, and that while it is im- 
possible for any man to alter the fashion of his handwriting by 
an instantaneous fiat of his will, it is equally impossible for him 
to write the same hand at thirty that he wrote at fifteen,—the 
only quality in it remaining constant being an indefinable one, 
which seems to correspond to what we call human identity, 
which stands apart from attributes of character, although 
governing the method in which they develop and declare them- 
selves? As to the improbability of the obscurer traits, such 
as amiability, sympathy, suspicion, showing in the handwriting 
it should be remembered that investigations of this kind 
are conducted by a combined process of induction and 
synthesis, that the elementary or essential traits of human 
nature are less numerous than the redundancy of modern 
nomenclature would lead us to suppose; thus that the 
trait of amiability, for instance, would be shown to ex- 
ist partly from the presence in the handwriting of some 
broader element, and partly by a putting together or com- 
parison between some other traits, from which that known as 
amiability would be inferred. The extent of space which I 
venture to ask of you is not commensurate with that of the 
subject, and I will only observe, in conclusion, that I write by 
no means as an expert in Don Felix’s science, but only as a 
believer in the possibility of its existence. The key, I maintain, 
is at the disposal of whomsoever has the skill to fit it to the 
lock.—I am, Sir, &c., JULIAN HawTHoRNE. 
[We question altogether our correspondent’s doctrine. The 
handwriting is not formed in acts of self-expression or “ utter- 
ance,” but rather in acts of laborious registering of other persons” 
thoughts and utterance. Again, does the handwriting vary from 
day to day and hour to hour, as the expression of the face varies ? 
It is rather a slowly altering mask, expressing much more the 
attitude of certain sustained efforts made a few years ago, 
than the tone or feeling of the immediate present.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





RIOTING AT MEETINGS. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I was sorry to see your tu quoque to Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck on the subject of the disturbances at public meetings. 
When I was a boy at Winchester, we used to consider a tu 
quoque as (in school slang) non licet, and I have much the same 
feeling still.. But in this case it seems to me particularly 
unjust. The lawless interference with the rights of others is of 
the essence of the present “Conservative” policy, and why 
should they not carry out the principle at home, as well ay 
abroad? When Lord John Manners thanked Sir Robert Peel 
aud Sir Robert Carden for rioting in the City, he was natural 
and consistent; but we Liberals are the defenders of law and 
liberty abroad, and we ought to be consistent at home. I do 
trust that you, and others who have influence with Liberals, 
will try to keep this standard before the party at the coming 
election. We have a moral issue before us, and we are bound 
to fight it by moral means.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Maurice. 

[Our correspondent seems to imagine that we justified Liberal 
disturbances by Conservative disturbances. We did nothing of 
the kind. We said that such disturbances, as a matter of fact, 
occur on both sides, and are likely to occur when party passions 
rise high, while human nature is what itis. But we condemn 
them as much as our correspondent.—Eb. Spectator. 





his own peculiar life is in it, and cannot be kept out of it; even 
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CLERGYMEN PAST WORK. 

(To rue Eprror or THE “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Your suggestion of a clerical pension fund is better, 
I think, than the charge on resigned benefices provided by the 
Benefices Resignation Act, which hardly works well. Only 
young men can safely accept livings subject to a heavy life 
annuity, and middle-aged men are often obliged to decline offers 
thus weighted. 

But your proposal as to the sources from which such a pen- 
sion fund might be derived implies either the continuance of 
the supply—which I believe to be visibly and rapidly failing— 
of clergymen with private means, in other words, of academical 
clergy ; or else the recruiting of the ranks of incumbents with 
celibates, or with (so-called) literates. It may be true that the 
aggregate income of the English dignities and benefices is 
greater than in any other existing Church, but not the less is 
it true that social opinion requires more from their holders than 
in the case in any other Church, or than has been the case at 
any former period in our own. The clergyman to whom your 
article refers—a Demy of Magdalen, who took a second-class in 
1816—has held his vicarage (1831) for nearly fifty (not thirty) 
years. In his earlier life, the pluralists represented to the 
public mind the well-beneficed parochial clergy. The curates-in- 
charge, who did the work, were out of sight. The living of 
Harlow is a true “ vicarage,” i.e., there are alienated great- 
tithes, and that to a very large amount. It is not evident by 
whom they are received.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Country Rector. 








POETRY. 


——<——— 


A CHARACTER—AND A QUESTION. 
A pusiovs, strange, uncomprehended life, 

A roll of riddles with no answer found, 

A sea-like soul which plummet cannot sound, 
Torn with belligerent winds at mutual strife. 
The god in him hath taken unto wife 

A daughter of the pit, and, strongly bound 

In coils of snake-like hair about him wound, 
Dies, straining hard to raise the severing knife. 


For such a sunken soul, what room in Heaven P 

For such a soaring soul, what place in Hell ? 

Can those desires be damned, those doings shriven, 

Or in some lone mid-region must he dwell 

For ever? Lo! God sitteth with the seven 

Stars in his hand, and shall not He judge well ? 
James Asucrort NosLe. 








BOOKS. 


Qe 
MR. MARK PATTISON’S MILTON.* 
To write a satisfactory and, at the same time, a brief biography 
of John Milton, is a difficult task, and we question whether 
hitherto it has been successfully accomplished. Mr. Pattison’s 
achievement is deserving of high praise. He has put new life 
into old facts, he has taken an impartial estimate of a great 
man whose name is too often used for purposes of party, he 
has displayed the enthusiasm without which such a biography 
could not worthily be written, and the calmness of judgment 
which prevents admiration from degenerating into hero- 
worship. The writer knows the times and the man, and 
of both he has written with singular force and discrimination. 
At the outset, Mr. Pattison pays due homage to Professor 
Masson, “in whose Life of Milton we have the most exhaustive 
biography that ever was compiled of any Englishman.” That 
elaborate and conscientious work fills, as some of our readers 
may be painfully aware, from four to five thousand pages, and 
when we attain the longevity promised us by Dr. Richardson, 
every page of it will possibly be read with interest. At present, 
the curiosity of the general public, if not of students, will be 
satisfied with a less extensive memorial, and this Mr. Pattison 
has supplied. The book deserves to be placed by the side of 
Dean Church’s Spenser, and we could not give it higher praise. 
The difficulty of saying anything new on so well-worn a subject 
must be obvious, and the author, we need hardly say, has no 
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new facts to tell. But his arrangement of the facts is lucid, 
and his view of Milton’s character and works thoughtful and 
suggestive. Few, if any readers, indeed, will put down this 
little volume without gaining a more vivid impression of the 
great Puritan, and though written for those who run while 
they read, it may be hoped it will make this “ mighty-mouth’d 
inventor of harmonies” more familiar to his countrymen. 

Milton’s life, as Mr. Pattison points out, divides itself into 
three periods. The first and most joyous, comprises the years 
of youthful acquisition and poetry, of foreign travel and grow- 
ing confidence in his genius; the second, which dates from 
1640 to 1660, embraces the long period of ecclesiastical and 
political contention, and the sorrows of his domestic life; the 
third, and noblest of the three, comprehends the fourteen years. 
during which, in blindness, obscurity, and comparative poverty, 
he fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, the promise made long be- 
fore, and gained imperishable renown. It is noteworthy, to 
begin at the earliest stage, how implicitly Milton’s father 
trusted the genius of his son. He seems to have left the young 
man free to carry out his vast plan of study, without requiring 
him to direct it into a definite channel. Wisdom, and 
not wealth, was the goal set before the student; and both 
father and son could afford to wait for the reward. We 
do not know that Milton inherited any intellectual gift from his 
mother, but from his father, the scrivener, he gained the love of 
music, and the knowledge of that art must have soothed many 
a weary hour of his troubled life. The elder Milton “ was not 
only an amateur in music, but a composer, whose tunes, songs, 
and airs found their way into the best collections of music.” 
Music was the poet’s recreation ; poetry was the fixed and even 
solemn business of his life. He entered on it not without devout 
prayer to that eternal Spirit who “ sends out his seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases.” “No lawyer, physician, statesman,” writes 
Mr. Pattison, “ever laboured to fit himself for his professior 
harder than Milton strove to qualify himself for his vocation of 
poet. Verse-making is to the wits a game of ingenuity; to 
Milton it is a prophetic office, towards which the will of Heaven 
leads him ;” and quoting the well-known passage in which 
Milton says that a poet ought himself to be a true poem, the 
writer adds :—“ Of the spontaneity, the abandon, which are 
supposed to be characteristic of the poetical nature, there is 
nothing here; all is moral purpose, precision, self-dedication- 
So he acquires all knowledge, not for knowledge’ sake, from the 
instinct of learning, the necessity of completeness, but because 
he is to be a poet.” 

Milton assuredly was never led astray by sudden impulse or 
passion. In this respect, he is the antithesis of Burns. 
He had the Puritan virtues,—fixedness of purpose, simplicity 
and purity of life, the power of sacrificing the present for the 
future. And he had, too, some of the vices so often conspicuous 
in the precisian,—rigidity, pride, incapacity for sympathy, the 
disdain for men from whom he differs, and the selfishness which 
exacts everything, and gives little in return. Professor Masson, 
who has laboured so zealously for the honour of Milton, has 
done him an ill turn by the apparent discovery that the poet 
“was occupying himself with the composition of a vehement 
and impassioned argument in favour of divorce for incompati 
bility of temper during the honeymoon.” On one supposition 
alluded to by Mr. Pattison, there might be some excuse for this, 
but Milton’s treatment of his daughters admits, we think, of 
none. The eldest was never taught even to write, the three had 
scarcely any instruction, and yet their father “ was at the pains 
to train them to read aloud in five or six languages, of none of 
which they understood one word.” Is it to be wondered at that 
they rebelled, or that Mary, who was probably the most spirited, 
“ first resisted, then neglected, and finally came to hate her 
father ?” 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Pattison treats Milton's 
controversial writings too lightly. As far as argument goes, 
they have long lost all weight, and their gigantic scurrility is a 
blot on the poet’s fame. Truth was, no doubt, forgotten on 
both sides in the party warfare of the period, decency was for+ 
gotten, and the greatest man of the age descended to the tricks 
and insolences of the smallest. Mr. Pattison characterises one 
of Milton’s books as “rude, railing, and insolent swagger ;” of 
another, the Defence of the People of England, he writes, “ He 
exhausts the Latin vocabulary of abuse, to pile up every epithet 
of contumely and execration on the head of his adversary. It 
but amounts to calling Salmasius fool and knave through a 
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couple of hundred pages, till the exaggeration of the style 
defeats the orator’s purpose.”” Elsewhere, and more generally 
he observes :— 

‘On the course of affairs Milton’s voice had no influence, as he had 

no part in their transaction. Milton was the last man of whom a 
practical politician would have sought advice. He knew nothing of 
the temper of the nation, and treated all that opposed his own view with 
supreme disdain. On the other hand, idealist though he was, he does 
not move in the sphere of speculative politics, or count among 
those philosophic names, a few in each century, who have influenced 
not action, but thought.”’ 
Few controversies possess any vitality beyond the hour that 
called them forth, but it is difficult to believe that the immense 
force and power of Milton did not exercise, in his own day, the 
influence he desired. The extreme one-sidedness of his writings, 
their exaggeration, their prejudice, would have been in their 
favour at the time, however much such faults may detract from 
their argumentative value now. There are passages in the 
prose writings which are invaluable from the standing-point of 
the biographer, and there are passages so noble that they re- 
mind us of the utterances of the Hebrew prophets; but the 
general impression left by these works on the mind of the 
modern reader is one of pain and regret. We scarcely know, 
indeed, any greater contrast in literature than between the 
* Billingsgate”’ of the Hikonoklastes, and the severe dignity and 
loftiness of tone which mark the Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Pattison, by the way, while depreciating the political 
value of Milton’s labours as a controversialist, does not omit to 
note the one redeeming characteristic that they are all written 
on the side of liberty, or fail to do justice to “the wealth of 
magnificent words which he flings with both hands carelessly 
upon the page :”— 

“Putting Bacon aside,” he writes, “the condensed force and 

poignant brevity of whose aphoristic wisdom has no parallel in 
English, there is no other prosaist who possesses anything like 
Milton’s command over the resources of our language. Milton 
cannot match the musical harmony and exactly balanced periods of 
his predecessor Hooker. He is without the power of varied illus- 
tration and accumulation of ornamental circumstance possessed by 
his contemporary Jeremy Taylor. But neither of these great writers 
impresses the reader with a sense of unlimited power, such as we 
feel to reside in Milton...... His words are the words of one 
who made a study of the language, as a poet studies language, 
searching its capacities for the expression of surging emotion. 
Jeremy Taylor's prose is poetical prose, Milton’s prose is not poetical 
prose, but a different thing, the prose of a poet; not, like Taylor's, 
loaded with imagery on the outside, but coloured by imagination 
from within, Milton is the first English writer who, possessing in 
the ancient models a standard of the effect which could be produced 
by choice of words, set himself to the conscious study of our native 
tongue with a firm faith in its as yet undeveloped powers as an 
instrument of thought.” 
Mr. Pattison’s monograph contains a number of remarks 
which would suggest topics for discussion, were areviewer’s space 
unlimited. He observes that there was no humanity in Milton’s 
literature, and hence it was not a bond of sympathy between 
him and other men. He had no intimate relations with any of 
the men of learning, wits, or poets of theday. This is assuredly 
not surprising. The wits of the Restoration would naturally 
shun the austere and devout poet, the savants adhered mostly 
to loyalty and the Church, and the spirit of party, no doubt 
kept asunder men who, like Usher and Jeremy Taylor, had, 
amidst wide differences, much also in common with Milton :— 

“Not with John Hales, Cudworth, Whichcote, Nicholas Bernard 

Meric Casaubon, nor with any of the men of letters who were Church- 
men, do we find Milton in correspondence. The interest of religion 
was more powerful than the interest of knowledge, and the author of 
Eikonoklastes must have been held in special abhorrence by the loyal 
clergy.” 
Mr. Pattison observes that Milton’s piety oppresses his 
writings, as well as his life. To our thinking, it gives to both 
unity and elevation. It enabled him “to bear up and steer 
right onward,” it gave him, in his old age, blindness, and com- 
parative loneliness, “the sweet peace that goodness bosoms 
ever ;”’ it saved him from the sea of doubts which has wrecked 
many a strong man. Other points occur in the biography which 
call, perhaps, for question; but whether the reader agree with 
the writer or differ from him, he will acknowledge that this small 
volume is worthy of its subject, and what more can Mr. Pattison 
desire P 





WORK AMONG WORKING-MEN.* 


A xBook that bears the impress of coming from the writer’s 
heart is sure to appeal directly to the hearts of its readers. It 
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may be criticised, or disparaged, or repudiated, but it leaves its 
mark. All expression of deep-seated conviction bears weighty 
testimony on its own side of any question. It is this charactep. 
istic that makes Work among Working-Men, by Miss Ellice 
Hopkins, so striking. The book is not one of theories only; 
Miss Hopkins has done much and varied work among the clagg 
she writes about. Guided solely by the desire to make other 
people as happy in religion as she was herself, she set to work 
to find out the best way of personally carrying out the purpose 
she had at heart. The way she chose might easily have daunted 
an older experience than she possessed at the time she began, 
Many women are tempted to take up philanthropic work in order 
to benefit the poorer classes, but few are either able or willi 

to take the special line Miss Hopkins took. It is quite open to - 
argument whether her choice of work was the best imaginable; 
anyhow, it was one to which she felt herself powerfully drawn, 
and it is rare that really telling results are accomplished, unless 
the worker does feel strongly drawn to some special line of work, 
After trying in smaller ways to reach the hearts of the people, 
Miss Hopkins, though still quite a girl, resolved to appeal to 
them by direct preaching. From childhood she had been struck 
by the absence of “bare heads” in church, and she set her. 
self to solve the question whether it is the special mode of 
teaching given in church, or the teaching itself, that fails to 
attract working-men. Backed up by her father, a man well 
known in the world of science, and by the clergyman of the 
district who, fortunately for the experiment, possessed larger 
views than many of his brethren, she found herself one “ even- 
ing, at half-past five, seated in a cottage with sixteen men.” The 
position was a formidable one, if it be remembered that Miss 
Hopkins was-at the time quite a girl, working in a suburb of a 
University town—a suburb occupied in large part by “law. 
less roughs”’—and this ten or fifteen years ago, when it was 
much less the fashion than it is now for women to take any 
prominent position in philanthropy. A few ladies worked with 
her, chiefly by going personally to the houses of the men to per- 
suade them to attend the meetings, and as a rule one or two of 
these ladies attended at the meetings themselves. Whatever 
it was that attracted the working-men, Miss Hopkins not 
only managed to get them to come once in a way, which might 
have been from curiosity, but she appears to have succeeded in 
making them come night after night, and in great numbers. At 
the same time, she was by no means free from very natural 
alarm. One night, when the friends who generally accompanied 
her happened to be absent, she set off to face her audience quite 
alone. She says herself that she “ had reached that convenient 
stage of terror which turns the corner and rounds upon 
courage.” The room was “full of wild, rough men, who had 
never been known to come together in large numbers without 
some row taking place,” and she “was the only woman in the 
room.” The courage required for such work from a young 
woman brought up in all the refinement of an intellectual 
life was immense. If it had been undertaken from any 
motives but the highest, she could never have carried it through 
so as to touch the heart of such an audience. The close of the 
meeting tells how surely noble work appeals to unsophisticated 
natures. “ When it was over, and they crowded around me to 
shake hands with me and thank me, my own brothers could not 
have been more reverent and careful of me than these rough 
men.” One great help Miss Hopkins had in carrying out such 
work was her keen sense of humour. Aiming, as she did, 
at converting the worst characters in the neighbourhood, she 
did not allow her sense of responsibility to hide from her the 
humorous side that is always to be found in work, especially 
among the uneducated. ‘The mixture of pathos and comedy 
is to be met with incessantly among the poor. The little and 
the great in their lives are inextricably mingled. The conven- 
tional polish of the upper classes is quite wanting, and each indi- 
vidual realises and expresses his feelings in a strongly individual 
fashion. It is greatly to the help of both the work and the 
worker that these elements of humour should be seized and 
appreciated, and Miss Hopkins understood this well. A witty 
reply from the men often furnished her with material fora strik- 
ing simile, which came straight home to her hearers. To work 
successfully among the poor, it is often necessary to work with the 
tools they themselves furnish ; and it is impossible to seize them 
readily, unless a sense of humour underlies the seriousness of 
purpose which urges people to the work. One amusing story may 
be quoted, as an instance of dexterity in arriving at a desired 
end. A poor woman, much given to gossip but anxious to soar 
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to higher things, is explaining to Miss Hopkins her means for 
ridding her house of the gossips of the neighbourhood. In 
answer to a remark of Miss Hopkins, that “the Bible tells us to 
be courteous, and that to turn folk out of our house, however 
much in the way they may be, is apt to look rude,” she replies :— 

“The first thing I did was to get the brush and dust-pan, 
and lay them handy *gainst any neighbour comed in. Soon, 
in pops Mrs. Smith. ‘Mrs. Smith,’ says I, ‘you won't mind 
my doing a bit of dustin’, will you, while you’re talkin’? Of 
course she couldn’t but be agreeable to that. So down on my knees 
I goes, and begins to dust with all my might. But somehow, it was a 
very curious thing, and the dust allus would gather just under the 
chair my neighbour was a-sittin’ on. She’d shift and shift, but I’d 
allus be arter her with my old dustpan ; and the dust ’ud get up her 
nose, and she’d begin to sneeze ever so—ketcher! ketcher!—and 
soon she’d say, ‘ Well, I think—ketcher !—I’ll call in another day, Mrs. 
Simpson, as I see you are—ketcher!—busy.’ And so, in less than a 
week, I had dusted all my neighbours out of my house.” 


Interesting as the account of Miss Hopkins’s personal work is, 
it raises points of still larger moment. Much earnest work is 
being done for the poor in all directions, and much earnest 
thought is expended as to the best ways of reaching the class. 
As with all other undertakings, the ultimate test of such work 
must be the success attending it. How far may we accept Miss 
Hopkins’s own decision on this point? We have no desire 
to question her facts. If we appear sceptical, it is only from 
wonder at what she achieved. In one of her chapters she tells 
us that she had seen “four hundred rough, world-hardened, 
reckless men, weeping and sobbing like children over their 
sins.” She goes on to say that she had seen, “ Sunday after 
Sunday, bad men turned into good by it, men who were 
drunkards, profligates, blasphemers, fighters, gamblers, turned 
into good, devout, tender-hearted men.” For months she “ never 
spoke but this change took place, two or three thus receiving the 
Word of life, and becoming completely changed men.” If these 
things were really living facts, and not merely passing emo- 
tions roused for a season by the wonderful gift of preaching 
that Miss Hopkins evidently possessed, such a state of things 
can only be compared to the effect produced by the preaching 
of Wesley and Whitfield. But why did it not create more noise 
at the time ? No doubt something may be owing to the quiet, 
retiring way in which Miss Hopkins worked. She made nostir 
about it. She often drew her helpers from among the poor 
themselves, and she made herself no special centre of what she 
undertook. It is possible, therefore, that the knowledge of what 
was going on never got beyond her immediate circle of intimate 
friends, and she probably desired as much as possible to try her 
plan in secret. Certainly, nothing can be plainer than Miss 
Hopkins’s own account of the entire change of life of many 
of her hearers; but at the same time, we wish she could 
have given more direct information as to how the men 
are living now. We gather that the incidents she de- 
scribes took place at least ten years ago; but the form 
in which much of the volume is written makes it 
more difficult to reckon up results. There is not a date 
given anywhere. She tells us she was young at the time, 
and she continued the work some three years, but whether she 
writes from notes or from memory she does not tell us. Unfor- 
tunately, much work that is really good and valuable is apt to 
bear an exaggerated appearance, when viewed in the light of a 
strong enthusiasm. It is all the more necessary, therefore, 
that those who are writing about it should give chapter and 
verse as plainly as possible. That the effects produced were 
remarkable there can be no doubt, but the very power Miss 
Hopkins has of minimising her own special gift for it tends 
to prevent her realising clearly the quite unusual amount 
of success that she tells us she attained. This leads 
to another question that Miss Hopkins dwells on. In a 
striking chapter at the end of the book, she appeals to 
her readers, and especially her young readers, to try and do 
likewise. Though she does not urge upon them at once to be- 
come preachers, she yet evidently thinks that it is not at all an 
out-of-the-way gift. Now, we should say that it is essentially 
an out-of-the-way gift. Not one in a thousand possesses the 
power even to interest an audience, far less to move it. To 
begin with, to influence your hearers effectively you must have 
experienced yourself what you wish your hearers to experience. 
Probably half the dull and unmeaning sermons preached weekly 
in churches owe their dulness to the fact that the preachers are 
preaching that which they only know through books. Heart- 
stirring words must come from the heart of the speaker. To 
produce great desire in others, you must have experienced 











strong desire yourself. How is it possible that young people— 
unless, like Miss Hopkins, they have a very special gift for the 
work—should touch the deeps of human nature? They may 
persuade and attract, and possibly raise a certain kind of 
enthusiasm, but to reach the soul of a man, or to irfuse strength 
against constant temptation under most adverse circumstances, 
requires a personal strength of character and experience of life 
that not one young person in a thousand can possess. In view 
of the failures in all directions to do lasting work among the poor, 
even by those who are able to give their whole time to it, it issurely 
far beyond reason to expect that any one has only to desire 
to work in such ways as Miss Hopkins has worked in order to 
succeed. At the same time, the advice she gives to parents 
has truth and force in it. Many an unhappy jar in family life- 
might be spared, if parents would allow their daughters as well 
as their sons to strike out lines of interest and action for them- 
selves. To pass year after year in a round of more or less use- 
less accomplishments, and even these not heartily followed up, 
is enough to try the cheerfulness and temper of the most kindly 
disposition. Energy must have an outlet somewhere, and if 
those who possess it should desire to help others, so much 
the better for the whole family. It may at least enlarge the 
field of interest, even to those who are most narrow in their 
sympathies. 

Miss Hopkins’s book is not exclusively concerned with her own 
work. It contains many valuable suggestions upon other 
matters connected with the class for which she has done so 
much. The consideration of these, however, opens up larger 
questions than can adequately be dealt with here. We can only 
advise all who are is interested in the poor to read the book 
for themselves. 





LOCH ETIVE.* 

Or the many reactions and reversals of former judgments on 
historical and other questions which this generation has seen, 
there is none more noteworthy than that which has come over 
men’s estimate of the Celtic race. When Dr. Arnold wrote his 
historical works, forty years ago, he was never tired of enforcing 
the contrast between Saxon and Celt, to the glorifying of the 
former, and to the disparagement of the latter. To the Teuton 
belonged whatever was manly, vigorous, truthful, and effective ; 
to the Celt, excitability which led to nothing, the untruthfulness 
found in the weaker races, extravagance always destined to 
failure. In his son’s estimate, all this is, as nearly as may be, 
reversed. In his delightful volume on Celtic literature, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has put down the finest aroma of English 
poetic imagination to the dash of Celtic blood and Celtic spirit 
which has entered into the composition of the English people, 
while their large amount of coarse and phlegmatic Philistimism 
he lays to the credit of the preponderating Saxon element that 
is in them. 

Whichever of these two estimates may be the truer, no one 
can fail to remark the growing interest in all that pertains to 
Celtic archeology and literature. Our Celtic kinsmen and 
neighbours are no longer regarded as barbarians, whose records 
are unworthy of serious regard, nor their language as an unin- 
telligible jargon, fit only for savages. After having nearly ex- 
hausted the study of Greek and Roman antiquity, thoroughly 
sifted the early records of Goth and Teuton, and gone far into 
the archxologies of Egypt, of Assyria, and of India, we have 
at last turned to a people nearer home, to whom we are more 
nearly allied in place and in blood than to any of these. Each 
of the two great divisions of the Celtic family has found within 
living memory able investigators and expounders. What 
numerous Welsh scholars have done for the Cymri of Wales, 
and Vicomte de la Villemarqué and M. Renan have done for 
the Cymri of Britany, what the late Professor O’Currie did 
for the Gael of Ireland, that Mr. Skene has done for the Gael.of 
Scotland. In his History of Celtic Scotland, which waits only 
the third volume to complete it, Mr. Skene will have placed the 
cope-stone on a long life’s work, devoted to that Celtic portion 
of his country’s history which all the abler historians before 
him had slurred over, if not despised. 

The present work, whose title-page withholds the name of 
the author, follows, in the main, lines laid down by Mr. Skene, 
and everywhere refers to him with deference as the paramount 
authority on his own subject. The unnamed author tells us in 
his preface that his “ book was begun as the work of holidays, 








* Loch Etive, and the Sons of Visneach, With Illustrations. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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and was intended to be read on holidays, but there is not the 
fess a desire to be correct. The primary object is to show what 
is interesting near Loch Etive, and thus add points of attach- 
ment to our country.” From the loving care and minuteness 
with which every old cairn and rock is dwelt on, we should 
guess that the author must have some ties of more than merely 
intellectual or esthetic interest to bind him to that romantic 
tegion ; while from the thoroughly scrupulous and exact manner 
in which all evidence is dealt with and weighed, we should 
gather that he must have a mind well trained in scientific as 
well as in critical method. And yet science and criticism, 
chhowever much he may possess of these, have not been allowed 
to overpower that natural and imaginative interest without 
which the scenery of Loch Etive would be seen, and the legends 
heard, in vain. 

Of all the sea-lochs or fiords with which the Atlantic cleaves 
the West Highland coast, none winds so far into the mountains 
as Loch Etive, or has gathered round itself more interesting 
human memories. At its outset it sweeps round the promon- 
tories on which stand the castles of Dunolly and Dunstaffnage ; 
it laves the broad bases of the twy-peaked Ben Cruachan; it 
winds its way past Ben Starra and other mountains of the 
Black Mount group, till it has receded so far from the sea as 
to have almost lost its ocean character, and stilled itself to “a 
soft, inland murmur.” Well might such a region awake a deep, 
imaginative interest even in a stranger, much more in one who 
was native to its borders. But although the shores, headlands, 
and islands of Loch Etive are the main region of the author’s 
research, he wanders from it all down the coast of Argyll, 
wherever the Dalriadic Scots, who immigrated to those shores 
from Ireland, have left their traces. For he is fully possessed 
by the truth which Mr. Skene enforces, that there was “a 
period in the history of the two countries, Erin and Alban, 
before a political separation had taken place between them, 
when they were viewed as parts of one territory, though phy- 
sically separated, and when a free and unrestrained intercourse 
took place between them.” During this period, race, not territory, 
was the bond of association, and the movement of the popula- 
tion from the north of Ireland to Argyll had a freedom and an 
ease which, even at this day of perfected locomotion, is not 
equalled. Bearing this in mind, that the early history of the north 
of Ireland and of the west of Scotland is inextricably intermingled, 
the author has cast his book into the form of dialogues, main- 
tained on the ancient sites, between a Scottish Gael, Cameron, 
an Irish Gael, O‘Keef, and a cool-headed Lowland Scot, Loudon- 
The first two represent the traditions and urge the claims of 
their respective countries ; the third holds the balance evenly 
between them. If this form gives full scope to the statement 
of all sides of questions, which candour and science require, it 
also enables the author sometimes to leave the questions he dis- 
cusses in a vague, unsettled state, rather tantalising to readers 
anxious for definite statement and fixed conclusions. But as 
most of the ground which the author traverses lies only in a 
legendary and prehistoric twilight, it is well not to draw dog- 
matic inferences from uncertain premises. 

The first place to which our guide conducts us is the site of 
the ancient fort Dun Add, near Loch Crinan, on which the 
first Dalriadic Scots settled, when they invaded Argyll, towards 
the end of the fifth or early in the sixth century. The chief 
man of this race was King Aidan, the contemporary of Saint 
‘Columba, blessed by that Saint, who was himself of the same 
race. He then leads us to a promontory on the north shore of 
Loch Etive, where, right opposite to Dunstaffnager stands a 
vitrified fort, called in the language of the country Dun 
Uisneachb. Round this fort has gathered layer on layer of 
legend or fiction. It has been called Beregoniun, Dun Mac 
Uisneachan, Usny, and Uiston, and many more names than need 
be noted now. To clear away the accumulations, both physical 
and legendary, with which ages have surrounded it, and to lay 
bare, as far as may be, the basis of truth, is the central piece of 
‘work to which the author addresses himself. The place has 
been called the Capital of the Pictish Kings, also the Halls of 
Selma, in which Fingal lived and Ossian sang, with the Falls of 
Lora (Connel) sounding hard by; also the capital of Queen 
Hynde, who lived there in high civilisation, and with a 
Christianity earlier than that of Ireland. All these our author 
‘puts aside as groundless fancies, and holds it to be, what the 
local name implies, the Fort of the Sons of Uisneach. Who 
were the sons of Uisneach? There lived in Ulster, during prae- 
Christian times, a maiden of great beauty called Deirdre, whom 








Conor, King of Ulster, intended to make his wife, when she had 
come to age. But she preferred Naisi, the eldest of the three 
sons of Uisneach, and he taking her for his bride, fled with his 
two brothers, Ainli and Ardan, and their whole clan, to the 
wilds about Loch Etive. These three brothers, who were among 
the most valiant of Irish nobles, wrought famous deeds in Alban, 
King Conor pretended to miss them greatly for the sake of their 
country, and sent Fergus, an Irish chief, to persuade them to 
return. This chief found them living at the fort, which stil] 
bears their name, fishing in the loch, hunting on its mountains, 
and giving their names to island, rock, and wood all around, 
which names they bear to this day. Evidently they led a life 
of as much happiness in that region as many a visitor there 
has since lived. Fergus persuaded Naisi and his brothers to re. 
turn, though Deirdre, forewarned by a dream, strove to prevent 
them. When they sailed away, Deirdre accompanied her hus. 
band, and sang a pathetic lament for the land they were leaving, 
which is said to be the oldest song preserved in the Gaelic lan. 
guage. It is found in a MS. that dates from the thirteenth 
century. This is a part of the song she sang, literally trans. 


lated :— 

“ Beloved land, that eastern land, 
Alba, with its wonders ! 
Oh that I might not depart from it! 
But that I go with Naisi ! 
Glen Massan! O Glen Massan ! 
High its herls and fair its boughs. 
Solitary was the place of our repose, 
On grassy Invermassan. 


Glen Etive! O Glen Etive! ; 
There was raised my earliest home. 

Beautiful its woods at sunrise, 

When the sun struck on Glen Etive 


Glen-Da-Ruel! O Glen-Da-Ruel ! 

I love each man who dwells there. 

Sweet the voice of cuckoo on bending bough 

On the hill above Glen-Da-Ruel. 

Beloved is Draighen, and its sounding shore ; 

Beloved the water, over pure sand. 

Oh that I might not depart from the East, 

But that I go with my beloved !”’ 
The tragic end of the story may be guessed. Deirdre’s heart 
foreboded too truly. Conor treacherously put the three 
brothers to death, but failed to obtain Deirdre, who slew herself 
with her own hand on her husband’s grave. This legend, which 
is quite distinct from any legend of the Ossianic cycle, and 
which is probably older—Irish authorities place the occurrence 
about the Christian era—James Macpherson incorporated with 
his Fingalian Poems, changing the name of Deirdre to 
Darthula. This, like other legends, it would seem, has 
been reduced, according to the method now in fashion, 
into a sun-myth. This theory our author puts quietly aside, 
showing that though the sun and his influences are near us, 
human hearts and their doings and sufferings are still nearer. 
After the legend, we are then led to the fort which takes its 
name from the sons of Uisneach. Its situation, features, size, 
measurements are given in the most exact detail, and the whole 
theory of vitrified forts is thoroughly gone into. In the precision 
with which all this is done, we see the work of a scientific adept. 
From the sons of Uisneach, who form the backbone of the book, 
our author leads us on, through old Christian burial-places, 
now returned to the wilderness, but still haunted by 
memories of Columba and other saints; through stone circles 
called Druidical, up to the head of Loch Etive, and through the 
wild mountains that wall-in its glen; and at every step of our 
path he tells some old story, and gives its meaning or discusses 
its genuineness. The Ossianic Poems come in for a treatment 
more sceptical than that which they have received from Mr. 
Skene, on most points the author’s chief authority. The poor 
Druids, of whom the country people make so much, and the 
antiquarians so little, are reduced to forms more shadowy than 
ever. One cannot but feel for these dethroned powers,—they 
have suffered so much at the hands of the archeologists during 
this century. 

The book closes with a valuable dissertation on the Celtic 
race, ethnologically considered. Here the author is evidently 
at home. For if it might be hard to say what is his foible, it 
is clear that ethnology and anthropology are his forte. Every 
one who knows the Scottish Highlanders, must have observed 
that while dark hair and swarthy complexion are predominant 
among them, and especially in the most western districts, 
Lochaber and Moidart, there is still an intermingling of 
genuine red-haired, florid people, red with a hue quite different 
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from that found among Lowlanders. Every one remembers the 

«aurea caesaries” which Virgil attributes to the Gauls; and 
speakin : IT eC 
his misquotation of that poet, at page 357. The view, which is 
here maintained on sufficient evidence, is that the Celts, who 
came from the East, were a tall, red-haired, fair people ; that in 
Scotland and Ireland they found a smaller, dark-haired race, 
whom they conquered, and with whom they ultimately inter- 
mingled ; that these two races were further modified by immi- 
grations from Denmark and Scandinavia. This view would 
well account for all the diversities of aspect which we find in 
the Gael of the present day. Our author doubts whether the 
red-haired, conquering Celts were an unmixed Aryan race, in- 
deed whether there were any such first pure race of Aryans; 
while the dark-haired people whom they found in the West were 
probably not Aryans at all,—pre-Aryans, if we may call 
them so. 

All these discussions are agreeably relieved by being carried 
on in the open air. Everywhere you are sensible of the pre- 
sence of Ben Cruachan and blue Loch Etive, and of the refresh- 
ing breezes blowing in on you from Morven, Mull, and the 
Atlantic. It is not exactly a holiday book, for an idle tourist, 
who does not care to use either his eyes or his brain about 
anything. But for one who desires not only to see, but to 
know, and bear away an intelligent and lasting impression of a 
delightful region, we know of no book which would be at once so 
pleasant a companion and so suggestive a guide. 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* 

Tux Pilgrim’s Progress is always a picture-book to the mind of 
its reader. To the child, who reads the story of Christian with 
eager, unaccountably solemn pleasure, and to whom it is all as 
real as Robinson Crusoe, a whole world of pictures form them- 
selves, in which the ordinary objects of his every-day life mix 
themselves up with the grim or the beautiful images that the book 
suggests to his fancy. ‘To the mature reader, going over the old 
ground with a fond remembrance of the old enchantment, but 
now following out the allegory with the accompaniment and 
distraction of all the criticism that has dissected it, and to some 
extent destroyed its effect, come many pictures, too. They are 
not like those which illustrate the pages for the child,—memory 
and experience, doubt and conscience, have each a share in the 
drawing of them; but we find that Bunyan’s fancies do, as 
he says in his “ Apology,” “ stick like burrs,” and it is with 
feelings altogether exceptional that we “lay his book, our 
head, and heart together.” 

Of all revivals, none could be more welcome than that of the 
great allegory in a guise “rich, not gaudy,” with all modern 
appliances cunningly devised to give it the old look, soberly 
splendid. Such is the édition de luwe which takes precedence 
among the Christmas books of 1879. It is beautifully printed, 
on paper with the old “ feel,” but the new evenness and white- 
ness, and beautifully bound in white vellum with gold lines 
and lettering,—a delightful book to look at and to touch. 
We turn over its pages carefully, with all the pleasure 
that such a fine specimen of the art of book-producing 
gives, and lingering long over the solemn, quaint conceits, look 
curiously at the illustations, to see whether they realise those 
conceits tous. If the drawings be only equal to the book and 
its binding, the ideal will have been reached. But this is not so; 
only a few among the hundred woodcuts are quite satisfactory, 
the greater number are common-place, failing, as it seems 
to us, to catch either the quaint simplicity of form or the 
spiritual meaning of Bunyan; while some are altogether un- 
worthy of a place in a work on which so much care and pains 
have been bestowed. If there were no other fault than the 
want of concert between the artists employed on this work, that 
would be serious, for Mr. Barnard’s Christian has not the 
slightest resemblance, either in face, figure, or expression, to 
Mr. Dalziel’s or Mr. Townley Green’s; the conception of the 
first is mystical, that of the second is medizval, that of the third 
is modern, and, we must say, common-place in the extreme. “ He 
brake his mind to his wife and children,” one of the most pathetic 
passages in the book, and full of the loneliness and direness of the 
Pilgrim’s struggle, is illustrated by a drawing which might as 
readily represent a tidy housewife impressing upon her pedlar 
spouse, just starting off, laden with his trim pack, the last 





* The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to Come. By John 
Bunyan. ith 100 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard and others, engraved by 
Dalziel Brothers. London; Strahan and Co. 
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items in household necessaries which he is to bring back from 
his trip. “ His burden fell off his back and began to 
tumble,” is illustrated by a design which is simply absurd. 
Christian, in knickerbockers and a felt-hat, very like a stout 
German tourist, gazes at a wayside cross, while his pack lies 
on the ground, just as a temporarily-discarded knapsack might 
lie. The landscape is strangely ill-drawn—a rolling hill on one side 
is apparently made of the same material as Christian’s pack— 
and does not bear the least resemblance to the description of the 
highway fenced on either side with a wall that was called 
Salvation, with an ascending place, whereon stood a cross, and 
below, in the bottom, a sepulchre. Mr. Townley Green not 
only gives usa Christian utterly unlike Mr. Brewtnall’s—the 
latter, as the “man clothed with rags,” is the first picture, 
and the key-note—but he makes his own representations 
of Christian unlike each other. The knight who “could not 
rise again until Faithful came up to help him” (Faithful is 
like Farmer Hodge taking a stroll on a Sunday), is neither like 
the tourist aforesaid, nor like the stolid person to whom comes 
Hopeful. Not one of the artists who have drawn Christian as 
a knight has taken Bunyan’s view of him in that character, if, 
as we venture to think it is plain, Bunyan’s notion was that of a 
Cromwellian soldier. Mr. Dalziel draws him, when he and Hope- 
ful, in the dungeon of Giant Despair, “continued together in 
the dark that day, in their sad and doleful condition,” like a 
phantom warrior of German legend, surrounded with all 
the swarming, hideous things of darkness; and makes Hopeful 
a foolish-faced fellow. No one could take comfort from com- 
panionship with such a chin! There is utter caving-in in it, 
and in the feeble, half-drawn hand. Of Mr. Dalziel’s Christian 
crossing the river, over his knees in slushy water, and holding 
on to very spiky bulrushes, while dolorous fiends scratch their 
elbows in their vexation at his escape, and a female face, like 
nothing in nature or art except the illustrations to Mrs. Allen’s 
Hair Restorer, looks carefully away from him out of the clouds, 
we fear we can only say that it is preposterous. The sub- 
ject must depend for all its meaning and beauty on 
Christian’s face, when “he brake out with a loud voice, 
Oh! I see him again.” We look at this drawing, and we 
see Christian’s clumsy armour, and his nose and upper-lip 
showing beneath his helmet, not a trace of any expression, no 
eyes wherewith to see “Him,” and not the faintest indication 
of anything or person seen. Hopeful, with a look of smug 
curiosity, leans on Christian’s shoulder, and that is all. It is 
hardly fair to Mr. Barnard’s more loftily conceived and far 
more carefully worked out drawings, to have placed them 
in contact with these, and, indeed, with many of the others. Mr. 
Brewtunall’s drawings, with the sole exception of one which re- 
presents the fate of Ignorance, and which is also very ill cut, are 
admirable; and “the King’s Trumpeter,” by Mr. J. D. 
Linton, is a noble and beautiful piece of work. “ Mr. Valiant- 
for-Truth,” by the same artist, is also remarkably fine, as is his 
“ Old Honest.” 

Of Mr. Barnard’s drawings there is much to be said, although 
he sometimes, as, for instance, in his Giant Despair and the 
Jury, borders out of place on the grotesque. “The Judge’s 
name was Lord Hate-Good” is, in our opinion, quite the best 
thing in the book, full of power, marvellously: easy and im- 
pressive, and in the pose of the wicked man’s figure, in the 
grasping handin which the arm of the chair of justice terminates, 
there are remarkable originality and force. His single figures 
are almost invariably good,— Mistrust, Timorous, Watchful 
the Porter, Pride, Arrogance, Self-Conceit, Worldly Glory, 
Heedless, and Talkative are only a few among the excellent 
ones of this kind. “ Then Atheist fell into a very great 
laughter,” reminds us of Cats, in the deliberateness and posi- 
tiveness of its allegory. Obstinate and Pliable are perfectly 
typical; they need no label. Mr. Barnard has done his part of 
this important and interesting task so well, and has had some 
able help, so that it is much to be regretted a little 
more discretion was not used, so as to secure an entirely 
satisfactory result. 





MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS.* 
Tue problem or mystery of animals—what they are, and 
why they are—has interested thoughtful men ever since, 
perhaps, Adam gave to each animal its appropriate name; and 
now Dr. Lindsay has come up for judgment, with his two big 





* Mind in the Lower Animals, in Health and Disease, By W. Lauder Lindsay, 
M.D. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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In estimating the likelihood of a work of this kind 
proving of value, it is, in the first place, desirable to discover 
what qualifications for his task the author may have; and 
secondly, what plan he proposes to follow. Be it said, then, at 
once, that Dr. Lindsay has drawn together an astonishing 


amount of information. So far as common-place books may be 
held to justify a man, our present author can claim to be un- 
impeachable. During twenty years, more or less, he has busied 
himself with researches bearing on the subject in hand; he has 
read, observed, made extracts, and, in short, has conscientiously 
and diligently, in such measure as nature and acquired habit 
permitted, kept eyes and ears open, until at length, with his 
thousands and tens of thousands of facts, illustrations, and in- 
ferences, he has come on to the attack, like Xerxes to his 
Thermopyle. With a matériel so vast, he might well have been 
pardoned some small betrayal of self-complacency and an- 
ticipative glorification, for what warrior better equipped and 
backed went ever out to battle? Nevertheless, he must be 
credited with a noticeable lack of professions of overweening con- 
fidence; on the contrary, he modestly protests that he has done 
little more than provide the sinews of war for the benefit of better 
menthanhe. If there be anything that he abhors, it is dogma- 
tism ; and prejudice of all kinds is a bugbeartohim. He claims 
only to keep his mind open, and on an even balance; he will 
take a fact for no more than it is worth, and on no account 
will he force it to subserve any preconceived theory. What 
he desires is to reveal truth, not to manufacture it; that 
he leaves to demigods, and fools. In a word, Dr. Lindsay’s 
preface, and his remarks throughout upon the nature of his 
intentions, are a model of suggestive diffidence. 

Far be it from us to counsel Dr. Lindsay, or anybody else, to 
be conceited; but there is, or ought to be, a point where conceit 
ends, and an honest fulfilment of obligations begins. A man 
who has spent the better part of his mature life in collect- 
ing evidence with a view to obtaining certain results, should 
surely be in a better position than another to put that evidence 
to its proper use—to organise, in other words, the mass of 
chaotic information which he has heaped together. A house- 
builder does not pretend to have done his work when he has 
collected and piled up so many thousand bricks, so many tons 
of mortar, so many feet of timber, and so many slates. He is 
bound to make a house of them, and does so, in accordance with 
whatever architectural lights may be vouchsafed to him. The 
house, when built, may be a shaky and insecure affair, with an 
inconvenient arrangement of rooms, and possibly without any 
staircase, or substantial foundations ; destined, therefore, to be 
done away with by the destructive criticism of time and com- 
mon-sense. But a house of some kind there must be, else what 
right have housebuilders to exist? Now, as regards Dr. Lindsay, 
he has called his book Mind in the Lower Animals, which 
implies in itself an important conclusion, though he does not 
appear to think so; and the burden of his endeavour, so far as 
one can make it out, is to show not only that animals have a 
mind, but that this mind is, upon the whole, a much more 
accurate and admirable instrument than the mind of man. 
Mind, in fact, begins in vegetables, attains an already excellent 
development in the lowest zoological orders, is a master- 
piece of efficiency in parrots, dogs, and ants, and becomes per- 
verse and degraded only when the process of evolution reaches 
man, or such particular animals as man has contrived to inocu- 
late with a spice of his own infirmity. These, we say, are the 
inferences we have drawn as to Dr. Lindsay’s meaning, after a 
painful examination of his volumes; but not only is. he too 
cautious or too self-distrustful to state these results himself in 
so many words, but he serenely and uniformly evades all such 
difficulties as give weight to the other side of the question, or at 
most dismisses them as unwarrantable assumptions and pre- 
judices. To revert to our late figure, he has designed a house 
which he is afraid to build, and at the same time refuses to 
adopt any more practicable design, lest he should sin against 
the self-constituted laws of scientific evidence. The world 
would never get on, if it proceeded upon any such principle as 
this. 

It behoves us, consequently, to state our matured conviction 
that the reason Dr. Lindsay has thus left undone what he 
ought to have done, is because he did not have it in him to do 
it. There is an ailment which, for lack of amore decorous name, 
must be called mental dyspepsia, and to this unhappy disease 
Dr, Lindsay appears to bea victim. He, and thousands like him, 








cannot digest the enormous meals of facts which they neverthe. 
less swallow; they lack the inward force to organise them into 
wisdom. But they feel uncomfortably full; they desire jn 
some way to justify their gluttony; and the result—not to 
carry our comparison too far—is the production of precisely 
such books as this of Mind in the Lower Animals. Such 
production is not to be encouraged. Sufferers from indigestion 
should keep their discomfort to themselves: that is the only 
course by which they can establish a claim even to the negative 
gratitude of mankind. 

It would not be worth our while to analyse the present work, 
even were this a journal devoted to that department of investi. 
gation. Dr. Lindsay has a genius for making distinctions 
without differences, and he fills pages and chapters with minute 
subdivisions of mental and moral attributes which he nowhere 
makes any attempt to account for or define. In the illogical spirit 
of not a few other scientific men, he seeks to throw doubts upon 
the soul by dint of means to which only the existence of a soul 
could give effect; and at the same time, maintains the 
absoluteness of matter by those very material arguments which 
he considers inapplicable to the problems of psychology. But 
assuming the existence of a soul in man, Dr. Lindsay fails to 
see why it should be denied to animals. Where, he asks, shall 
the demarcation line be drawn ? This question, at least, 1s a preg- 
nant one; it lies at the base of the whole theory of self-acting 
evolution, and, rightly considered, is sufficient to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of the entire structure. Because there are traces of 
all animals to be found in man, science has assumed that man 
must have worked his way through the whole animal kingdom 
to his present position. But though it be true that man is the 
sum of animals, it is not less true that there is nothing in any 
animal that adequately characterises man. In other words, the 
degrees of creation are not continuous, but discrete. The savageis 
next in degree above the ape, let us say ; but though all of the ape 
isin the savage, there is nothing in the ape of the quality which 
makes the savage the savage that he incontestably is. Or, to 
look at the question from another side, the animal can think, 
but the man alone can think about thinking, and hence use a 
spoken language. Dr. Lindsay finds that ants and beavers 
know how to manage their affairs much better than some men 
manage theirs, and he concludes that their mental faculties are 
of a higher order than man’s. But that marvellous adaptation 
of means to ends in animals, which is vulgarly called instinct, 
is one of the strongest evidences that mind, in the human or 
independent sense, they have none. They are created into their 
proper order of life; the beaver builds his dam from innate 
impulse, not from calculation; or just as the savage scratches 
himself, but not as the same savage makes his poisoned arrow. 
Men are helpless and ignorant, because their life and their dis- 
tinction is to learn by taking thought; animals are born into 
their whole realm of knowledge at once, because they cannot 
learn as men do; for the talk of parrots and the tricks of 
poodles are acquired by imitation from without, never by 
conscious reflection co-operating from within. And finally, 
the individual animal may be mortal, though the type survives; 
because there may be nothing in them which would render 
immortality a boon; the life of a bee, for example, being as 
complete after he has built and filled a single cell, as if he were 
to live to build and fill ten thousand. With these brief hints, we 
must take our leave of Dr. Lindsay. He, too, has missed an 
opportunity. 





MR. SEYMOUR HADEN’S NEW WORK.* 

Tus work contains the notes of Mr. Haden upon a recent exhibi- 
tion of etched work by the great Masters from his own collection, 
to which was added a series of examples of his own handiwork. 
But in addition to these notes, he gives us sixteen fac-similes of 
some of the finest of these examples (excepting, perhaps, one or 
two of the number); and these reproductions are practically as 
fine in effect as the originals themselves. From this it will be 
seen that the book is of a very valuable character. Unless the 
sterling work of men like Albert Diirer, Van Dyk, Meryon, or 
Hollar is kept well within sight, as is the case in Mr. Haden’s 
book, etching would perhaps reach a straggly period of its ex- 
istence very rapidly. We do not say this as reflecting upon 
the powers of our many thoroughly great etchers; but 
in order to call to mind how fatal boldness and dash be- 
come in the history of an art-period, unless the impressive- 
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ness of their effects are constantly compared with the effects 
attained by the sure and quiet working of the masters of the 
past. But all are bound to welcome the fact that etching has 
kept a very high standard of excellence before it, and appears 
likely to reach nearer that standard yet. There is an etcher for. 
whose best work we must confess to having an especial predi- 
lection—Mr. Macbeth—who has realised effects of strength with 
tender grace, such as may be compared with those seen in the 
water-colour work of that very great and perfect workman in 
his line, the late Frederick Walker. Most of the works of Mr. 
Herkomer, almost all those of Mr. Hadeu, and also of Mr. Whist- 
ler, are things to see. They are original, fine, and free leaves 
from the mind’s sketch-book, that was opened only in presence 
of poetic nature. Mr. Haden’s beautiful plate of the “ Moat- 
House,” at Sonning, will repay careful study, for every line tells 
a fair story, and there is not one too many in it. But then the 
« naturalistic’ branch of etching, though not so intellectually 
absorbing, is most excellent of its kind. 

The strength of the etched line does not, of course, entirely 
depend upon the artist’s eye and nervously adjusted touch. It 
is simply a fine line eaten out into a deep and rugged trench. 
Strong, yet true lines, as in the work of Mr. Linley Sambourne 
(for example, the “ High Art-Tide,” in Punch,) are well known 
by artists, as tests of accomplishment. One great reason 
of the impressiveness of good etching is its conquest of this 
difficulty. For the lightest feather-stroke will have, if needed, 
in etching, its contour firmly and unerringly deepened, 
and, indeed, broadened also, so as to become in the im- 
pression a line with the grace of freedom and the strength 
of undeviating rectitude. It might appear to some minds 
—though, as we think, without reason—that this quality 
of the etched line removes it from the rank of the very 
finest intellectual art. But as a matter of fact, the best 
plastic art has always seized, when it could, upon such 
(“ adventitious’) material aids as the physical properties of its 
artistic media may afford to it. In the passage from the soul 
to its mirroring in the cold earth of a new embodiment, that 
embodiment cannot dispense with any assistance whatsoever, 
be it due to “ biting,” or “ body-colour,” or “ gold-tone,” or even 
at times the much cursed “ brown tree” itself. Every abstract 
restriction of material fetters the painter, already heavily handi- 
capped. 

Among the finer specimens here are the great “ Knight and 
Death ” of Diirer, and also his “ Coat-of-Arms, with the Skull.” 
The first of these is, no doubt, a standard of perfect human art, 
in its own way. Its popular interpretation, the rider’s patience 
in presence of the phantoms of approaching death, is probably 
erroneous. The Knight is intended for one of the fierce and 
cruel rulers who darken the page of the history of the great 
artistic age. The tuft on his spear, for soaking up the blood, 
takes the place of his knightly banner, as Mr. Ruskin has 
pointed out. He considers “that later critics are right in sup- 
posing it to be the often-mentioned ‘Nemesis ;’ and that the 
patience and victory are meant to be Death’s and the Fiends’, not 
the rider’s.” The figure, however, is grandly proportioned, 
though the visage is terrible and cunning, and the armour is 
of the most costly and perfect description. The noble horse, 
calmly striding on, has a weird and dogged expression, as though 
doomed to serve a hard-hearted master. This expression also 
is most painfully intensified in the dog cantering along by his 
side. But description halts when we try to indicate the 
character of Death’s horse, which droops his head as if 
under vivisection; and of Death himself, wrapped up among 
his pallid clothes. As to the rabid-looking fiend, with the cock’s- 
combs about him, “ he must be seen to be believed.” But the 
plate is, perhaps, as full of suggestion of the deepest meta- 
physical kind as any existing work of art; nor is the dim 
glimmer of peace and beauty, and its relation to the tragedy, 
left out of it. The “ Coat-of-Arms, with the Skull,” finished just 
ten years before the “ Knight and Death,” perhaps illustrates 
& passage in the same career. In order to pass away from the 
gloomy side of our subject, for whose expression etching has 
great power, we turn to the dark and gruesome “ Morgue” of 

Charles Meryon. The story of the artist’s life is an exception- 
ally painful one, even for the life of one who sacrificed it in 
the cause of art. So long as he lived, the works of Meryon 
passed almost unnoticed at the Salon, and at last were 
rejected altogether there, only to take their place with the 
most sought-for work of modern art, when his judges had 
time to turn round a bit, immediately after his death in 





a mad-house. But the French Art reputation was then so 
great as the exemplar of artistic fashion, that the verdict 
of its leaders was practically unquestioned. A great school 
may well rest content with the second place, if fashion was 
the road leading to a deterioration of aim and of judgment. 
Meryon’s is an exceptional case among such examples of 
injustice. He is considered now a kind of one-sided Phidias 
of etching. His works were worthy to be hung in the 
same building with those of Ingres, Géricault, Girodet, and 
Flandrin. Infinitely sensitive, and kindly, and chivalrous 
though the French always remain, their fashionable dictator- 
ship in art produced some results that cannot be looked upon 
with hope, to take a very cheerful view of the matter. The 
regions of the fantastic, of the vulgarly terrible, of the evalté, 
vanish into smoke before these solitary works of Meryon. 

Beham’s portrait—the Emperor Charles V.—is also very fine 
indeed, in something the same way. Mr. Haden has done the 
greatest service by reprinting for us such acmes of art-work as 
this and others here. The two heads by Van Dyk, for instance, 
are fine examples of his subtle and incisive hand, which was so 
easy, and yet so deliberate and certain. In the example of 
Claude we find a quite different aim. It is, of course, a reduc- 
tion from the great panorama of nature, and every straining 
for textures and atmosphere, and organic differences of scale 
and of material, feel themselves into being, as all the truest 
and fairest landscape imagery in miniature must. 

One important reason, which will not fade away upon 
analysis, to account for landscape occupying so distinct a 
branch in art, is the fact of the tremendous scope of nature; 
and the toil, analogous to that of the highest workman’s, 
entailed by the presence of her majesty of line and mystery, in 
a few feet of canvas or inches of water-colour. Of course, the 
inch of paper that holds twenty miles of sky is a more respon- 
sible and precious surface than an inch of foreground ; though, 
ought we not to add, “ Pace Mr. Ruskin ?” 

The more impressive work of modern landscape art—especially 
the work of Turner, who, as Sir Coutts Lindsay insisted, stands 
alone—though fairly companioned by several others, speaks, it 
is needless to say, with a very deep meaning. By its means, the 
miles of extraordinary majesty of the’ evening sky receive the 
justice and the homage which their claims demand, and by- 
and-by will take upon them the halo of the ancient poetic 
life of art. But in a case demanding the intellectual subtlety 
needful to limn “the awful rose of dawn,” we find some glib 
attempts in rose, and blue, and amber. And it is our satis- 
faction in these attempts, and our consequent blindness to 
natural majesty, that offends deeply feeling and exact know- 
ledge. Mr. Haden and the etchers are among those who flock 
up to the rescue, in these days; as a greater than these planted 
his standard in the past. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S BOOKS, Erc. 

Risen by Perseverance; or, Lives of Self-made Men. By Robert 
Cochrane. (Nimmo and Co.)—The biographies here set forth are 
those of Franklin, Brindley, Cobbett, Hugh Miller, Sir Titus Salt, and 
Charles Dickens. Writers who make it their trade to “compile” 
books would do well, as a rule, to keep their own original matter as 
much as possible in the background. Mr. Cochrane’s book is enter- 
taining and useful just in so far as hisown hand does not appear in it. 
When, asisespecially the case in the biography of Dickens, he discourses 
in language proper to himself, he reminds us of Coleridge’s City mag- 
nate and the dumplings. Nevertheless, the book may be recommended. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Charles Macfarlane. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—Lives of Napoleon, if not as thick as autumnal leaves in 
Vallombrosa, or as plentiful as London sparrows, are superabundant, 
and the only excuse for adding to the number would be the discovery 
of fresh sources of information or additional facts. Mr. Macfarlane’s 
book has no such excuse, and is not written up to date. Such as it 
is, however, it is readable, if not reliable. The King of Saxony is 
stigmatised as a “ vielle bité,”,—a term of opprobrium which may be 
very terrible, if it has any meaning at all. Forty-nine illustrations, 
by Horace Vernet, Raffet, and others, add to the attractions of the 
volume. Notable Voyages. By W. H. G. Kingston. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—A collection of those voyages which should always be a 
source of delight to all properly minded boys. From Columbus to 











Dampier, Vasco da Gama to Cook, Magalhaens to Parry, the history 
of the world’s discoverers is here set forth. Some of the stories suffer 
from the unavoidable compression, and lose their flavour as hay 
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does under similar circumstances; but on the whole, the work 
is well done. The book is certainly not embellished by a 
number of illustrations, many of which appear to be old friends.—— 
Voyages of Vasco da Gama. By George M. Towle. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—Mr. Towle has found a good subject, has digested it well, and 
has told his story in simple and picturesque words. The career of 
Vasco da Gama is precisely suited for boys’ reading ; and we venture 
to say that this version of it will make young readers wish that Mr. 
Towle would address them again. The illustrations are, upon the 
whole, better than we are accustomed to in this kind of publications. 
—Episodes of the Sea in Former Days. (Blackie and Son.)—Any 
parent who is troubled with an imaginative son with a craving for a 
seafaring life would do well to present him with this book. It con- 
sists of narratives of shipwrecks, mutinies, and disasters at sea, with 
the sufferings and privations incident thereto, some of the details 
bordering on the ghastly. The compiler has done his work fairly 
well, but the result, as “a book for boys,’’ cannot be regarded as a 
success.—— Wellington’s Victories, from Roliga to Waterloo. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. (Routledge.)—The novelty of a book of this 
kind consists more in what is left out than in what is putin. Mr. 
Adams has inserted an elaborate dedication to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; and a proface, which declares that he has “sought to tell 
the story of Wellington’s campaigns in language free from elaborate 
military technicalities.” Boys always like to read about battles, but 
we are not sure whether they do not find the technicalities as 
entertaining as the rest of it. If children were made happy 
only by what they understood, they would have a hard time of 
it. The book is illustrated by two or three very ancient wood- 
cuts, not much like life, but a good deal like John Gilbert.—— 
The Boys’ Own Annual, edited by James Macaulay, M.A., M.D. 
(‘Leisure Hour” Office), is the name given to a very excellent 
weekly paper, which gives us an abundance of excellent reading at a 
very low price. We have seen nothing of the kind better worth the 
price that is charged for it. Of other magazine volumes, we have 
the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Day of Rest. A Neck- 
lace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway. With illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessey. (Chatto and Windus.)—These stories are well written, 
well illustrated, and the book is got up in a style that makes it suitable 
for a present.——The Bible Autograph Birthday Book. By E. L. M. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The floral illustrations, magnificently got 
up on tinted paper, are uncommonly true to nature, the letterpress 
and borders are neatly printed in two colours, and the binding 
corresponds with the general get-up. We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a new edition of Mary Cowden Clarke’s 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, condensed by her sister, 
Sabrillo Novello, and illustrated by nine permanent photo- 
graphs, from pictures by T. F. Dicksee and W. S. Her- 
rick (Bickers and Son) ; Episodes of Discovery in All Ages (Blackie 
and Son); The Catholic Birthday Book (Burns and Oates); a 
new edition of The Boy’s Own Book of Sports and Pastimes; Sun- 
day Reading for the Young (W. Wells Gardner), with more than 
four hundred pages, and upwards of two hundred illustrations; and 
Faithful Words for Old and Young (Alfred Holmes). Peter Parley’ s 
Annual for 1880. With numerous coloured Illustrations. (B. 
George.)—This is really an annual, that is to say, it is not a volume 
of collected magazine numbers assuming the name. The quality of 
its contents is sufficiently good, and the reader has anyhow the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has not seen the articles before. 
Why does the writer of the article on “The Death of Louis 
Quatorze’’ speak of “Sir James Baker, the Nile explorer ?’—— 
Invalids Abroad: Hints on Travelling, Nursing, and Cooking. By 
E. Bibby. (Hatchards.)—This is likely to be a very useful little 
book, containing as it does a number of hints and suggestions which 
are not so obvious as they may seem, for promoting the comfort and 
health of “invalids abroad.” The benefit of more clement skies than 
ours is often half-undone by the petty discomforts in the matter of 
food and firing, not to mention other things. Miss Bibby will help 
the friends of the sick to get over their difficulties, and to add im- 
mensely—for who can measure the aggregate of these daily and 
hourly occurring trifles ?—to the comfort of their charge. We may 
suggest that the book would be a kindly and useful Christmas present 
to make to any one who may be seeking health in the Riviera or 
Agliers, or any other health-resort of the South. 














Tennyson's Songs, with Music. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. W. 
G. Cusins, the editor of this work, has undertaken a most arduous 
task. Assisted as he has been by some thirty-six well known and 
distinguished authors, the volume is one which cannot but commend 
itself to the admirers of the Laureate and to the lovers of melody. 
The list ef composers clearly demonstrates the discretion of the 
editor, and the various styles of music with which the book abounds. 
To the student the work will prove invaluable, as he will be,in a 
position to compare the styles of its various authors one with another. 
This will be found a pleasant task, and thongh in rare instances a 
disappointment may be met with, the difficulties of the editor and 











his collaborateurs being duly taken into consideration will fully ex. 
plain any slight discrepancies, should they appear. It is impossible 
to enumerate the songs, or their composers; but the settings of 
“ Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May,” by Mr. Cusins, 
“Ring out, wild bells,” by Gounod; “ Break, break, break,” by G. 
Henschel; “Tears, idle tears,” by Raff, possess much to admire, 
The book is elegantly got up, printed in large, clear type, and is, 
without doubt, more than creditable to all concerned in its production, 

The British Almanac and Companion for 1880 (the Stationers? 
Company) supplies, as usual, an abundance of useful and interesting 
matter. The contents of the “Companion to the Almanac” are 
articles on “ The Mint,” “ Cyprus,’”’ “The Temperance Refreshment. 
House Movement,” “ South Africa,’’ “The Heliograph,’’ “The Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb,” “The Rating of Chronometers,” 
“The Progress of London,’’ and “The London School Board,’ te 
gether with the customary review of the architecture, art, science, 
&c., of the past year, a catalogue of Acts of Parliament, and an 
abstract of important legislation. The “ Necrological Table” con 
tains the name of one centenarian, the Rev. Frederick Beadon, of 
North Stoneham. Also published by the Stationers’ Company, we 
have Gilbert’s Clergyman’s Almanac for 1880. 

The Broken Looking-glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of 
Service. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. (Seeleys.)—We wrongly 
described this little book last week as being a second edition, and as 
having been published by the Religious Tract Society. It is, in truth, 
a new book, the sequel to one which we had much pleasure in reading 
and noticing last year. In fact, it was our distinct recollection of 
“Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s name” that led us into the error, while we forgot 
that the title of the first part was “The Old Looking-glass.” The 
book is written in a wise and kindly spirit, and can scarcely fail to 
teach some lessons of good to all, whether mistresses or servants, whe 
may read it. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have issued an exquisite little edition 
of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, in white binding and on rough paper. 
It is perfectly printed, and as fit for the pocket as the drawing-room. 


Birtupay Booxs.—The passion for “Birthday Books” seems 
to be on the increase. It is, to say the least, as little annoy- 
ing to mankind as anything of the kind could be, far preferable, 
certainly, to the “What-you-like-best’’ mania, which afflicted 
us all some fifteen years ago. We have before us The Birthday 
Book of Wit and Humour (Nimmo). This, it occurs to us, may 
be useful as a test of good-temper. A septuagenarian who writes 
down his own datw, with a perfectly genuine smile, opposite the 
following, “ Young fools are comparatively harmless; it is the old 
fools that make most of the trouble in this world,”” may be trusted 
to remember the fortunyte possessor of the volume in his will. 
From the same publisher, we have Auld Acquaintance: a Birthday 
Book of Wise and Tender Words of Robert Burns. Compiled by James 
B. Bigg.—Mr. Bigg has the advantage of being grand-nephew to the: 
poet, and therefore is a legitimate minister of the cultus which 
Scotland pays to its Bard. It is only honest to say that 
now and then we should be inclined, if we had to offer the 
book for the signature of some ingenuous youth or maiden, to put 
a covering hand on the words, somewhat more tender than 
wise, which adorn the opposite page. This is one of the many practi- 
cal inconveniences in the theory, lately broached by a moralising 
critic, that “licence is accorded to Titans.” We are more inclined 
to welcome The Carlyle Birthday Book, compiled, with the permis- 
sion of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, by C. W. Williamson (Chapman and 
Hall.) The Wedding-day Book, by C. A. M. Burdett (Routledge), 
may be described as a variety of the species, and deserves the credit 
and success of originality. It has for frontispiece a pretty vignette 
photograph of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and the selections 
seem to be, for the most part, judicious. We might ask one poet 
what was the ritual according to which “your low, sweet ‘yes’ 
made you my loving wife.’’? This should have been reserved for an 
“ Engagement-day ’’ Book,—a happy idea, which we hereby present 
to the editor and his publisher. The Household Birthday Book and 
Marriage and Obituary Register, compiled by the Editor of “ Bible 
Words for Birthdays,’’ &c. (Nimmo), gives us the “ dates of the births, 
marriages, and deaths of over 1,000 eminent men and women. As far 
as the births and deaths are concerned, this is all very well. But as 
for the marriages, the compiler has gone to some such book as “ The 
Upper Ten Thousand,’’ and got through the larger portion of his part. 
A number of the “men and women” who figure in this part of the 
page are certainly not “ distinguished.” It is convenient enough, for 
social purposes, to have their names accessible, but it is perfectly 
absurd to use them in this way. It would be a rudeness to give 
instances, but we could make our readers smile at this part of the 
selection. Some of the entries are reasonable enough, as that of the 
“ Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I.; m. Frederick, Duke 
of Bavaria, 1613;” but it is quite ridiculous to take an average 
marriage out of the Peerage.——The Birthday Book of Quotations and 
Autograph Album (Griffith and Farran) has reached a second edition. 
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New Epitions.—A Manual of Palaeontology, for the Use of Students, 


by Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D. 2 vols. Second Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged (Blackwood and Sons); Friends in Council: a 
Series of Readings and Discourses Thereon, First and Second Series, 
and Companions of My Solitude (Smith and Elder) ; One Generation 
of a Norfolk House: a Contribution to Elizabethan History, by 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Burns and Oates); Yesterday, To-day, 
and For Ever, by Edward Bickersteth, M.A., Within the Precincts, by 
Mrs. Oliphant (Rivingtons) ; The Ingoldsby Legends, with thirty-two 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel (Bentley); The 
Legends of King Arthur, compiled and arranged by J. T. R. (Rout- 
ledge); Sappho: a Tragedy, by Stella (Triibner) ; A Thousand Miles’ 
Cruise in the ‘Silver Cloud,’ from Dundee to France and Back in a 
Small Boat, by William Forwell (Blackie); The Way Home; or, the 
Gospel in the Parable, by the Rev. Charles Bullock (Hand and Heart 
Office); London Preachers: Articles, Descriptive and Critical, by T. 
Williams (Elliot Stock); and The Miller of Wandsworth, by Colonel 
Colomb, R.A. (Bernard Quaritch). Of reprints of well-known works, 
we have Tales of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott (Routledge), 
one of the modern marvels of good and cheap printing; The 
Daughter of a Genius and Ellen the Teacher, by Mrs. Hofland, 
volumes of the “Favourite Library” (Griffith and Farran) ; 
and The History of the Robins, by Mrs. Trimmer, illustrated by 
Giacomelli. (Nelson.)—Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., has reprinted, in 
a volume entitled, The Abolition of Zymotic Disease and of the Similar 
Enemies of Mankind (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), those admirable essays 
published originally in the Nineteenth Century. The essays deal with 
the subjects of “ The Abolition of Zymotic Diseases,’’ “ Hydrophobia 
and Rabies,” “ Small-pox and Compulsory Vaccination.” Sir Thomas, 
larpav rodvreipéraros, tells us in his preface that “he feels that, of 
all the efforts of a long professional life [Sir Thomas Watson is now 
in his eighty-eighth year], these essays constitute his best contribution 
to the sanitary welfare of his fellow-countrymen.’’——We have also 
received a new edition of Messrs. Abbott and Mansfield’s excellent 
Primer of Greek Accidence (Rivingtons). 
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Ramsay (A.), Gentle il (Johnston) 31/6 
Sandeman (E. F.). Eight eh in an ee ee 8vo (Griffiih & Farran) 15/0 

Scribes Le Verre d’Eau, a Comedy, with Memoir, by O. Colbeck .. — Ww.) we 
Shah of Persia's Diary during his Visit to Europe, 1 1878, BVO......00000 Bentley) 1 
Somerset (Duke), Monarchy and Democracy, 8vo ........ 7 Bain) 4 
Turner (W. H.), Selections from the Records’ of the City of “Oxford G. Caster 21/0 
Tyler (J.), Has Man a Future? &. . (Poole) 2/0 
Voltaire, Louis XIV., Chapters 14-24, 12mo (Cambridge Warehouse) 2/6 
Weatcott (B. F.), Paragraph Pralter, 4t0..........00+ Cambridge Warehouse) 5/0 
White Cross and Dove of Pearls, new edition, cr 8vo...(Hodder & poe 5/0 
Whittaker (J. T.), Student's Primer he the Urine, cr 8v0  ........000e Churchill) 4/6 
Wilberforce (S.), Life of, Vol. 1, by A. R. Ashwell, 8vo (Joho Musveg? 15/0 
Wilkins (BH. St. Clair), Mountain , &c., 8vO (Spon) 14/0 
Wills (G. S. V.), Elements of Pharmacy, 2nd om, er 8vo...(Simpkin & at 6/6 
Words of Christ (The), with Parallel is, by * T. B.,"" 4t0.....0006 (Nisbet) 5/0 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Book 6, by A. Pretor, 12mo (Cambridge Warehouse) 2/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Bye- Words, a Collection of Tales, cr BVO ....000+0..(Macmillan) 6/0 





Poems, 8vo. 





























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Bf 
Encheting pe postage to any part of the United a 


mw . y postage “to an part of “India, 
} ae sy Southampton my pert, of France, 


Sastadiing 9: outage to India, &e. (vid Brindisi) ... 


110 6 
14 8 


017 4 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovursips Pacs, Twetve GuINEss. 


= 10 0} Narrow Column 
igi 5 0| Half-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








MR. STREETER, 








D IAMONDS. 
NEW BOND STREET, 
ger maaer. LONDON. 
\ ATCHES.| ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
(L0CcKs. JEWELLERY. 
GILVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN ror 


READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 








Catatocuz Post Free ror Two Stamps. 


RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 











OSITIVIST ANNUAL MEETING. 
—On Thuraday, JANUARY Ist, at 5 o'clock, 

the ANNUAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, at the Cavendish Rooms, 


L*: 





YORUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
4 Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MER- 

OHAN' T OF VENICI ICE.—Shakespeare’s comedy, 

been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be | 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OOLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
having | TION of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
| Mal) East, from 10 - Admittance, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 





aren Langham Admission free. cepented ove evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. LFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
hylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morn- 
LELQHDS BRIDGE, .oou|Bratalary Nuaitine batge | [NSTITURR of PAINTERS i 
ti t Tt! - . 
for the reception of « few Sons of Gentlemen, who lock. Mr. potty Destin, Mixe Blew co Boe om ae WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 


&re unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 
well as 8 comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 
West Ma diy fall particulars, “‘ M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 


six. Lee 1s; Catal 
So A to 5, where seats can be booked six wees in HP PE Ht 


53 Pall 
od— Galery. 03 Pall 








DROWNE® S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

STAMFORD.—OChairman of the Governors, 

the Marquis of Exeter.—This School provides a sound 

and liberal education, on moderate pan _ — 
and comfort of the Boarders are 

for. The next SCHOOL TERM be wate on J pee ANOARY 

-21.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


Petiivan NARY SCIENTIFIC EX- 
AMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A 
ass, open to others than Students of the Hospital, in 
ailths Subjects and Practical work for this Examina- 
Son, will begin at Bartholomew's Hospital on 
JANUARY a and oa be continued till the Exami- 
nation in July 





The Rig 


JAMES 
FREDE 


Fee dneluding chemicals), to Students, £8 8s; to 
— = ae for octane subject, £3 3s. ~ 
T particulars \ = 
WARDEN, the Collinge, 5 i 


London, 


or by letter, to the 
olomew's Hospital, 
£.0. ine Hanibook forwarded on application. 


application to 








ROBERT BA 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 Fine STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





ht Hon, the LORD CWANOECLOR, 


The Right Hon. LORD HA 
The Right Hon. LORD or eniee NY - + ogee Justice, O.P. 


PARKER rt Eaq., 9.0 
YLY roa. ies Setkes Master in Chancery. 
RICK JOHN BLAKE, 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Bea. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The Next Term will begin on MONDAY, JANUARY 
6th. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD.—The next Term will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2ist, 1880. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
Preparations for the Universities, Army. Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. ear OE 
HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of 
Hitchin, Herts, formerly Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cimbridge, receives several 
Pupils to prepare for the Universities, and has now 


VACANCIES, 
y @ 2 7-B COLLEGE. 
reducing the 


Two Entrance Scholarships, 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary. 

_ Trent College, near Nottingham. 


RS. CASE is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE into her house, after Christmas, 
THREE or FOUR GIRLS, for definite work for the 
Matriculation Examination of the Univers ity of 
London, under the tuition of Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
D.Lit., Classics; John Bridge, M.A., Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; Mr. A. Ballantyne, English 
Subjects; F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, 
French ; ‘Mr. J. Guppy, Chemistry. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, December, 1879 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
—LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 
15th, 1880. A Course of Lectures on Perspective 
Drawing, including the projection of shadows and 
reflections, will be given at 1.45 on Saturdays, by 8. J. 
Cartlidge, Esq. Students may prepare for Matricula- 
tion and for the B.A. and B.Sc, Examinations of the 
University of London, 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


rN\HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are specially prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Boys. 

After the Christmas Vacation the management of 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, 

r. F. W. 8. Price, and the Rev. W. H. Gwillim, all 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

In the meantime, for full information, apply to the 
present Head Master, the Rey. E. H. PRIC 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 


President of the Council : 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President : 
The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Miss WOODS, 

The First Term of 1880 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 24th. New Pupils to attend for Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, January 23rd, at 9.15 a.m. 

For information relating te BOARDERS applica- 
tion should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke 
Road, Clifton. 

For all other ae to the undersigned, 

Clifton, Dec., A. C. PEARS, Hon. See. 


} ELLY coLtaee TAVISTOCK. 























R. W. T" A YL :0 R, 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby; Editor 
of * Stories from Ovid” and * Xenophon’s Anabasis.” 
Assistant-Masters : 

J. M. BATTEN, M.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, First Class in Classical Tripos, 1875, 
Rey. F. DYSON, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Third in First Class Classical Tripos, 1877. 

_The NEXT TERM begins January 23rd, 1880. 


)\ UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Harley 
Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The Lent Term will pom for College ‘and School on 
Montes, January 19th, 1880. The Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held on Friday, January 16th. 

Higher Lecture Courses, for advanced Students and 
those preparing for the London University Examina- 
tions, are now established. Compounder's fee for the 
whole of the higher courses, £4 4s per term. 

Boarders are received we. Clara Wood, 41 Har- 
ley Street, W.; Mrs. R. Carpenter, 38 Harley 
Street, W.; and Mrs. Teucsell,9 Opridan's Road, Prim- 
rose Hill, N.W. 

The College will be closed for the first three weeks 
of the Vacation. All inquiries should be made by 
letter to Miss Grove, until Monday, 12th January, 
1880, after which the College Office will be open every 
day between 11 and 3. 

The Calendar (price 1s 6d) is to be obtained from 
Mersrs. Macmillan and Co., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, 
Cov ent G arden, or r at the College Office. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





79 PALL MALL 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.,.....ccccoscccsessersccee £3,066,214 


Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectases, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from suy of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








|) ae of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFrricE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 














DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837. 

Paid-up capital 
Reserve fund + 800,000 
LETTERS of CR on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,, are granted on the Bank's 

Branches throughout ‘Australia and Néw Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
PEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ee on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, m8, London, E.O. 


BE ISs, EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New Brivés Street, LONDON, E.O, 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF 4 OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGE RS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chaieman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at = Railway Stations, the Local 
Ag rN or 
64 CORNHILL . LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 





+-£1,487,500 














Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 


Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms ee m: ar be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


HE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
GLOBE INSURANOE COMPANY. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing 
ross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 
showed the net Yearly Income ... 
The Capital (paid up) . 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 





and 


+» £1,508,070 
245,640 


Fand 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds w were increased 

during 1878 by ove ove ooo 186,745 
And now amountto ... ee 3,012,711 


The Report further showed ‘that the New Life Par. 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurances effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewed Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 

LIFE 


UARDIAN FIRE and 
J OOF FICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.O. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RIcHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Aveustvs PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,! Hubbard, M.P. 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
G. f ,Shaw- Lefevre, Esq., 


W. Lubbock, 





Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Beasniont 
| John ‘b. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present pel il and 
invested oe «+. £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards em we 2, ‘956, 000 
Total Annual Income. nearly x. 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Obristmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 


Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 





\ FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loas Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


BURTO N; 
sencig FIRE-IRONS, STOVEs, 





ILLIAM 5&%. 
39 OXFORD STREET, &., &c. 
RANGES, &c. 
from £0 93 Od to £36 Os, 
‘ 36 Os, 


Register Stov 





CHINA-TILED do. pe Ce 
DOG STOVES .. » 01280dto 20 ~ 
FENDERS, aera » 0 389dto 10 Os, 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU 3) 2 230dto 2015s 
FENDER Frames for TILE 3 
tA Eee P 1 1s 0d 

MARBLE do. do a Os Od to 10 oe 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders ;, 2 2sQdto 10 Os, 
Fire-Irons, set of three ...... ,, 0 433dto 610s, 
Do. Rests for a 

HEARTHS.........per_ px 0123 0d to 1510s, 


Gas and Hot-Water Work, —Estimates free, 


OAL SCOOPS and BOXES. — New 
Stock. Four ae different Designs, 
IRON, plain black, oj from 2s 4dto 7s 
» enclosed, with shoy aie +» 9» _58 9d to lls 0d, 
Highly Finis hed. »»_ lls 6d to 105s, 
AL- 





SOLID "OAK, MAHOGANY, W 
NUT, or EBONISED, with lining 
and shovel from 21s, 


A Choice Var iety in CARVED WOODS. 
Brass-mounted REPOUSSE PANELS, 
ES ERA ee from 25s to 165s. 


AMPS.—New Designs for this Seagon, 
LAMPS—KEROSINE from 2s 6d to £0 12s, 





LAMPS—Do. Patent DUPLEX ,, 10s0dto 6 0s, 
LAMP8—SUSPENDING 0d to 

LAMPS—WALL ..........+. 3s 3d to 110s, 
LAMPS—MODERATOR to 10 0s, 





In Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, "and Porcelain, 


COLZA OIL, highest quality............... 3s Od per gal. 
KEROSINE do., waerabina, safe, =o 
INODOFORE.00....0.--c00ercecererecerrseccereere AS GA gg 

In Drums, of five gallons and 
MIE | ceaccnexeshaseessbbostoniotecsens Is 7d yy 


TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


oS YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious: and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 
— Sold by Coocom, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s ea 
Prepared by GOODALL, “BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN. THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light 
without Yeast. Sold by Gessesn, Oilmen, &c., in 1@ 

ackets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

epared by GOODALL, BAOKHOUSE, & 00. & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE = WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &.; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vi = 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 1, 

and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeda. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

DELICIOUS to PLUM a 
DELICIOUS to JAM TAR 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 


DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
___ DELICIOUS ALONE. 
(\ OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


(tOODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also aa 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 34 each, 
by all Conse, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, & 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BAOKHOUSE, and 00, 
White Horse Street, Leeds, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and p 1 free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DAR SrR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTOHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 








A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... . £39 0 0 
B size, eo 70,000 2 oe ‘ mm a ee 
C size, pa 30,000 ae ae ove oe ous ~~ 22 © 
D size, o 15,000 pas a “a -- 910 0 


Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange, are occasionally on Sale. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &. 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, “‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by te Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GRBAT ECONOMY. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S AL KARAM, 
Which, if used on the firat symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


r = B RAV A IT §S 


Used in every Hospital.] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


3 Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly thé inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
‘untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

feceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
or Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
veroment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 











Sonu ManuracTuRnER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 





N ARCHITECT, with good practice 
JO ARTIOLED PUPILS Aad, ea nonenetee 
i Bedford Row, London, Wi” ; 


Ro” & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





POTTED MEATS; also, 
KSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








‘osts SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





QUPSCLALITING for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.0., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
w. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
-po r cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet befors the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
COCOA A movtsdolicious and valuable article.” 

GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S|-+yry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA] the superfluous oll extracted. 

J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel gs 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER fitting with so mach ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilica! Truss, 42s, and 528 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, res 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin. 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 158 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & ae, ~~“ 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly 
recommended to all persons who are much 
reduced in power and dition, whose st b 
weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The beneficial 
effects of these Pills wlil be perceptible after a few 
days’ trial, though a more extended course may be 
required to re-establish perfect health. Holloway's 
medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and induces 
complete regularity in the liver, p » 
and kidneys. This treatment is both safe and certain 
in result, and is thoroughly consistent with observation 
experience, and common sense The purification of 
the blood, the removal of ail noxious matter from 
the secretions, and the excitement of gentile action in 
bowels, are the sources of the curative powers of 














the 
Holloway’s Pills. 





~~ 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 10th,and BILLS 
by the 12th January. 

JOHN MourRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 1880. No. 601, New Series, CXXI. 

Price 2s 6d. 

Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. 
Blackmore.—Chap. 2%. Love Militant —24, Love 
Penitent.—25. Down among the Dead Weeds. 

Some Aspects oF INDIAN FINANce. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.L.E., LL.D. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD. (Conclusion.) 
By his Grace the Duke of Argyil. 

A Type OF THE RENAISSANCB. By Miss E. M. Clerke. 

THe LAMENT OF LIBANIUS. By the Hon. Lionel A. 





>, Tollemache. 
SIRELAND AND ENGLAND. By a M.P. 


WRAT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL.—II. By 
Professor Thomas S. Baynes. 
MR. GLADSTONE IN SCOTLAND. 
EaRTSBOUND: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE 
UNSEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Hilleorand. 

LaypDLorps and Lanp Laws. By Professor John 
Stuart Blackie. 

Justinian. By Robert Buchanan. 

Herpert SPENCER ON THE Data OF Ernics. By 
Professor Calderwood. 

Tue Letrers oF Cxartes Dickens. By Matthew 
Browne, 

Tue CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF CYRUS THE GREAT, 
1s CONNECTION WITH A RecEeNT Discovery. By 
Canon Rawlinson. 

Tue RELATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTSTO TIME. By 
Professor Mivart. 

Tue Cutnese Drama. By Robert K. Douglas. 

PuitosopHy In THE Last Forty YeEars,—First 
Article. By Professor Lotze. 

ConTeMPorARY LiFe AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
T. 8., St. Petersburg. 

Contemporary Lire and THOUGHT IN ITALY. By 
Signor Roberto Stuart. 

STRAHAN and Co.. Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


Edited by Rey. 8S. COX.—Monthly, 1s, post free. 
H E Bee VUBivtTtwv S&S. 


TEN VOLUMES are now published, price 7s 6d 
each, constituting a unique Library of Explanatory 
Papers on the more difficult Themes, Passages, and 
Books of Scripture, by Eminent Riblical Scholars. 
Vol. X., published this day, contains the Contributions 
of permanent value, by the Very Rev. J. J. 8 
Perowne, D.D.; Canon Farrar, F.R.S.; Dr. Bruce; 
Dr. Fairbairn; Professor Massie; Dr. Jas. Morison ; 
Dr. Matheson; Dr. Reynolds; Rev. R. H. Bartlett, 
M.A.; J. A. Beet ; G.G, Findlay, B.A. ; J.S. Purton, 
M.A. ; and Editor. 

“* The E.; 3itor’ has a special value to the reading 
public, inthat it is unique, being absolutely the only 
periodical we have whose pages are devoted wholly to 
the elucidati of questi relating to the Holy 
Scriptures themselves.”"—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
— Hopper and Srovexton, 27 Paternoster 

iw. 

No. CXI., New Series 76, price 3s 6d, JANUARY. 1880. 
6 ee JOURNAL of MENTAL 
P SCIENCE. Edited by T. S. Clouston, M.D., 
D. Hack ToKg, M.D., and Geo. H. SavaGg, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
ON THE RELATION BETWEEN SYPHILIS AND GENERAL 

PARALYSIS. By Achilles Foville, M.D. 

On THE SEPARATE CURE OF ACUTE AND CURABLE 

CASES IN ASYLUMS, &C. By J. Wilkie Burman, M.D. 
ry AUSTRALIAN ASYLUMS. By A. RB. Urquhart, 


By Karl 














.D. 
so CEREBRAL SCLEROSIS. By T. W. McDowall, 


INTEMPERANCE IN StuDY. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C.P. 
CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES.—OCCASIONAL NOTES OF 
THE QUARTER.—REVIEWS —GERMAN AND ITALIAN 
RETROSPECT —NOTES AND NEWS, &c. 
J. and A. CBHURCBILL. New Burlington Street. 


OSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.—See 
the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d); View of 
Shrine of St. Cymbert; View and Plan of Mansion on 
the Embankment; Salient Features of Parisian Archi- 
tecture; Germany and Sydney Exhibition; A Master 
Painter; Music and Architecture; Customs of British 
Workmen; Improvements in Manchester; London 
Improvements, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy, They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
eases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered cf any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery. Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
special quality, 50s per dozen. Prepayment required. 
Oarriage free in Evgland. 














THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, Mp. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 


Artist’s Proofs... a seb a +» Will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters ... eae bee a Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper ... one es Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS 
LONDON ss as. se, ~Ss OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. " 
LIVERPOOL ... ooo oe EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER .., ove eco 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 





WINTER EXHIBITION, 


THE mnt ne 
THE GROSVENOR-GALLERY 


GROSVEN OR EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND 
PENCIL STUDIES BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
WILL OPEN JANUARY Ist, 1880. 


GALLERY. 





Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings, 


COTTONS. 








BROOK’S SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. , 


/ 
PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 187s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 
ONLY PrIzE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only —— Prize Medal, 
‘aris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 








EMBROIDERY COTTON, 








Of all Drapers 


Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World, 


Throughout the World. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
aa THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEAVE’S 


WHISKY. 








LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
atepeen for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.”” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 

FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” 

SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for | 

mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
| 

| 








NEAVE’S 





FOOD 
FOR 


scientiously recommended.” 


FOR 


Recommended wy, Se Faculty gener- 
y- 





INFANTS INVALIDS. 


AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


WiLltL Ss’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 

. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





“THREE 








THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John's Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important. 
work on “ The Hygiene of the Skin" (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—** After fifteea 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation in 
giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion not only 

attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by Dr. TILBURY FOX, but 

vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually has the process of purification been carried 

out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 
PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 


By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H: the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE INVESTORS’ 


DOUBLE NUMBER OF 
MONTHLY MANUAL. 





On 
of the Mon’ 


tion, 10s 9d. 
OFFICE: 


Saturday, the 27th December, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of THE INVESTORS 
MONTHLY MANUAL, giving the highest and lowest prices during the last three years, a Financial rd 
th, a Financial History of the year 1879 (including a Tabulated Chronicle of Events), also the Yield 
that each Stock will return to the Investor at current Market Prices. This Number will be cut, stitched, and 
enclosed ina wrapper. The price of the December Number will be 1s 4d; by Post, 1s 6d. Annual Subserip- 


340 STRAND. 





NEW WORK BY 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price Ore Guinea. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST; 


Or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. 


BRASSEY, 
Author of “A Voyage in the Sunbeam.” 


By Mrs. 


With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 full size of page) engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, chiefly from 
Bingham ; the Cover from an Original Design by Gustave Doré. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. 
London : 


MRS. BRASSEY. 





Just published. 


ATHEISM AND MORALITY; 


An Essay in Reply to Miss Bevington’s Article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ 
October, 1879. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD. 
Author of “Seeking for Light.” 
Sewed, price One Shilling. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ORLANDO. By Clementina Black, Author of 


“A Sussex Idyll.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, AT SMITHS AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


“IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


COLMAN’S 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1880. No. DCCLXXL., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 
PinDAR’s HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 
ReATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NaMe.—Part X. 
Our STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 
Bush-LiF& IN QUEENSLAND.—Part II. 
THe ROMAN BREVIARY. 
How I Fett AMONG THIEVES. 
NOTES FROM FPIRUS: THE TURKS, THE ALBANIANS, 
AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 
To PorTIA AT BELMONT. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
WILLIAM BLacKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 241. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by GzonGe DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

Waite Wines: A Yacutine RoMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 20. Chasing a Thunderstorm. 
—21. Chasing Seals.—22. “ Uncertain, Coy, and 
Hard to Please.” 

WHAT THR ENGLISH HAVE DONE FOR THE INDIAN 
ag In Two Chapters. 1. By W. W. Hunter, 





A NEw StTupy oF Tennyson. 
COUNTESS ADELORANTZ. 
FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 
NEw LAMPs FOR OLD ONES. 
MADEMOI*RLLE DE Mgksac, (With an I!lustration.) 
Chap. 31. Jeanne is shown the Scenery of Surrey.— 
32. In which Barrington does a great deal of Talking. 
—33, On the March. 
London ; Smits, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, 1 vol. large post 8vo, 5s. 
ONARCHY and DEMOCRACY: 
Phases of Modern Politics. By the DuKgE of 
Somerset, K.G. 
London ; J, BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 








HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
RUSSIAN NIBILISM. By Fritz Cunliffe Owen. 
GEORGE CANNING: his Character and Motives. By 
the Right Hon. Viscount Stratfurd de Redcliffe. 
ATHLETICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton. 
PH2ZDRA AND PHEDRE. By Lionel Tennyson. 
PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH. By John Martineau, 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES AND GENERA. By Alfred R. 
Wallace. 
Dr. ABBOTT AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Spedding. 
OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING, By Mrs. Paul. 
THE CRIMINAL Cops, 1879. By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Stephen. 
ATHEISTIC MeTaopiIsm. By W. H. Mallock. 
C. K&Gan Paut and Co., London. 
Just published, price 6s, post free. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, for 
JANUARY, 1880. 
CONTENTS. 


By James 


MADRITIUS. 

Mr. HerBertT Spencer's “SysTeEM OF PHILO- 
SOPHY.” By Prof. St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 

THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Part 3. By W. S. 


Lilly. 
ETHICS ON ITS BEARING ON THEISM. By W. G. 
Ward, Ph.D. 


THE LAND QUESTION AND LAW ReForM. By Aubrey 
St. John Clarke. 

Mr. AUBREY Dé VERE'S LEGENDS OF THB SAXON 
SAINTS. 

Pore Leo XIII. AND MODERN STupDiEs. 

THB ALLEGED GALLICANISM OF MAYNOOTH AND OF 
THE IniswW CLERGY. By Very Rev. William Walsh, 
D.D., Vice-President of Maynooth. 

LETTERS OF Pope Leo XIII. 
NOTICE OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 
NOTICES OF Bovuxks. 

London: Burns and OATges, 17 Portman Street, 


eo? f& FF FS PE 





Portman Square, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE, for 1880. Under the i 
cial Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected b eo 
Nobility. 49th Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound. [Now ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 8 VOLS, 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Friend | and Lover. By Iza 


Through the Storm. By Charles 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 
the 


AUTHOR’ of “St. OLAVE's,” &c. 

Young Mrs. Jardine. By 
AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALivax.” SECOND EpiTion. 

Sir John. By the Author of 
“ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 77 pp., limp 
binding, price One Shilling, 26th Thousand. 
ODERN CHRISTIANITY A 
CIVILISED HEATHENISM. By the Author 
of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 
Salisbury: BrowN and Co. London: SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL. 











Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 





eer ye SPEECHES in SCOT- 
LAND, N ber and D ber, 1879. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstons, M.P, With an 


Appendix, containing the Rectorial Address in Glas- 
gow, and other Non-Political Speeches. Also, a 
cheap Edition of tie MIDLOTHIAN ADDRESSES, 
-_= 6d; by post, 7d, The Speeches revised by the 
Author, 

London : W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By Mary ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; Henry YOuNG, 12 South Castle Street. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One —? 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropgert G. WatrTs, M.D., M.B.0.8., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, over 100 pages, Is 6d. 
- | Pideetat To cast Light on the 





Foot-Priots of Israel. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. Plymouth: J. SELLICK, 51 Bedford Street. 


On SATURDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1880, will be 
published the First Number of 


a a ae Fi 


A Weekly Talk on Matters at Home and Abroad. 
To be bad (price 3d) of all Newsagents, Booksellers, 
Stationers, aud at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the Uni Kingdom. Everybody should purchase 
the First Number of “ TO-DAY.” 
Published by Messrs. E. MARLBOROUGH and Oo.,, 51 
Oid Bailey, London, E.C. 
A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
HE MODERN REVIEW, 
Edited by R. A. ARMSTRONG, B,A., 
Will be publishcd on January 1, 1880, price Half-a- 
Crown, 
CONTENTS OF No. 1. 
THe STorY OF NIN&TEENTH-OENTURY REVIEWING. 
By the Editor. 
Tue Forces BeatnpD Natore. By William B. Car- 
penter, C.B.. M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
St, THOMAS AQUINAS. By Charles Hargrove, M.A. 
IN THE NAME OF Caaist. By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. 
THe HoMes OF THE STANLEYS AND THE TaITs. By 
Charles Shaksp are, M A. 
Fervent ATHEIsM. By Professor Upton, B.A., B.Sc 
THe PRESENT SITUATION OF THe ReroRMeD CavuacH 
or Francr. By M. le Pasteur Président Désiré 
Charruaud,. 
TH®& MIRACLES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Philip 
Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 
A LipeRaL Country PaRsON—IN MEMORIAM: P, CO, 
S. Desprez. By John Owen. 
oe OF THE INNER LiFs, 





“cc 





By Frances Power 


Cobbe, 
A Recent Discussion ON RomAns IX., 5. By G. Vance 
Smith, D.D. 
Farrar's St. Pavt. By Allan Menzies, B.D. 
THe EaRLy Buopnist BeLiers CONCERNING GoD. By 
T. W. Rhys-Davids. 
SIGHT AND INsiguT. By Joseph Wood. 
FRAGMENTS, 
Published for the Proprietors, in London, by JAMES 
OLARKE and Co.; in Manchester, by Joun HEYWOOD; 
and may be had, by order, of all Booksvilers. 
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STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 6s, or 2isper Annum. Post free. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No CxLIL, for JANUARY, contains :— 


. The Lords of Ardres. hi Why is Scotland Radical ? 

5 Glimpses of the New Gold and Silver . The Christian Idea of God. 
Mines. Nonconformist Psalmody. 

3. Modern Greece. s Mr. Gladstone and the Nation. 

4. Practical Zsthetics. 9. Contemporary Literature. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. Including 


an Essay on Thiers from Personal Recollections, and Sketches of Dupanloup, 
Arnaud del’Ariege, Vinet, Adolphe Monod, Verny, and Robertson of Brighton. 
By E. DE Prrssense, D. D., ‘Author of “ The Early Years of Christianity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 


LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. 


By GEORGE Smits, LL.D., Author of ‘' The Life of br. John Wilson, of Bom- 
bay.” With Portrait by Teens, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


AFRICA, PAST and PRESENT. By an Old 


RESIDENT. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, A Concise Account 
of the Country—Its History, Geography, Explorations, Climates, Productions, 
Resources, Population, Tribes, Manners, Customs, Languages, Resources, 
Colonieation, and Christian Missions. 


DISCOURSES on the BOOK of REVELA- 


TION. With an Introduction. By Rev. ALEXANDER GREGORY, M.A,, Author 
of ‘*The Patriarch Jacob,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. S. COX. 


The EXPOSITOR for JANUARY contains: 


—1. The Value of the Patristic Writings for the Criticism and Exegesis of yi 
Bible. hat Rev. W. Sanday, D D.—2. Because of the Angels. By Rev. J. A. 
Beet.—3. The Book of Job: 7. The Intervention of Elihu. By the Ediior.—4. 
ae in the Life of Christ: 14. Gethsemane. By Rev. A. Fairbairn, 
D.D.—5. Jeremiah's Prophecy of the New Covenant. <4 Rev. -) B. Bruce, 
D.D.—6. Biblical Notes. By Revs. G. G, Findlay and E. W. Shalders. 

“The ‘ Expositor’ has a special value to the reading public, in that it is unique, 
being absolutely the only periodical we have whose pages are devoted wholly | to 
the of questi relating to the Holy Scriptures themselves.”— 
Zeclesiastical Gazette. 

“ Every Biblical ‘student will value this very able journal.”"—British Quarterly 





eview. 
A New Volume commences in J anuary. 1s Monthly, post free. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





TRUBNER AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW and POPULAR POEM on BUDDHA and BUDDHISM. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xvi-233, cloth, 78 6d; paper covers, 6s. 
The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Bei 
the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Priuce of India and Founder of Buddhism. 
Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S,I., Author of 
* The Indian Song of Songs.” 


Third Edition, revised and aug ted iderable Additions, with Lllus- 

trations and Post on, NDIANS vi.-368, Boin l4s. 

MODERN INDIA and the IN 8. a Series of 
Impressions, Notes,and Essays. By MONIER 2, .O.L., Hon. LL.D. 
= the Ui — of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
oO 

Demy 8vo, pp. 450, cloth, 16s. 


The HEBREW MIGRATION from EGYPT. With 


Illustrative Maps. 





NEW WORE on MADAGASCAR. 
my PAR xii.-350, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 
R 


The GREAT ICAN ISLAND: Chapters on Ma 
car. By the Rey. JAMES Sipres, Jun.,of the London Missionary Society, 
Author of “ Madagascar and Its People,” &e. 


Demy 8vo, pp. x.-500, cloth, 15s. 


PROBLEMS on LIFE and MIND. By George Henry 
Lzwes. Third Series. PROBLEM the SECON p—uiva 33 a Function of the 
Organism. PROBLEM the THIRD—The Sphere of Sense and Logic of 
Feeling. PROBLEM the FOURTH—Sphere of Intellect and Logic of Signs. 


st Svo, pp. xii.-136, cloth, with Illustrations, 6s. 


A TREATISE on FUEL, , Scientific and Practical. By 
Rost. GALLOWAY, M.RB.1L.A., 


Orown 8vo, pp. viii.-314, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER. With a Vocabu- 


lary of all the Russian Words contained init. By HENRY R1oLA, Author of 
** How to Learn Russian.’ 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


ACROSS the ZODIAC, By Percy Greg, Author of “ The 


Devil’s Advocate.” 
Second Edition, with New Preface, 8vo, pp. xxiv.-246, cloth, 10s 6d. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH y Julius de 
MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic foe France; and 
J. E. HartinG, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii.-282, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The COLOUR-SENSE: its Origm and Development. An 
Essay in Comparative Psychology GRANT ALLEN A., Author of 
* Physiological Zsthetics.”’ 
+ agg! A hang of “The YOUNG MECHANIC ” SERIES. 
0, pp. xvi.-152, cloth, with 56 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, and 
How to Use Them. By F. E, Huts, F.L.S., F.S,A,, Art-Master of Marlborough 
College, Author of * Prineipies of Ornamental Art,” &e. 


TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 





The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is 
requested to the List, revised for the NEW YEAR, of the PEN 
CIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

This List will be found to contain a very large and varied Selection 
of Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Trayel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 

Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editiong 
of the popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to 
be. added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works 
of general interest as they appear. 

In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following 
newly revised Lists and Catalogues are ready for distribution, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


I. A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the 
LIBRARY, from JANUARY, 1878, to the present time. 


II. A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of 
well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue com. 
prises very yor of the best Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, in good condition, cut and wneut, with many older 
Works, several of which are not otherwise 'procurable, at the 
lowest current prices. 


III. An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND 
BOOKS at Reduced Prices, consisting chiefly of the Works o 
Popular Authors, newly and strongly Half-bound, and well 
adapted for clveulation in Public LAcavies, 


IV. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 
in Morocco, Calf extra, Tree Calf, Vellum, and other Orna- 
mental Bindings 8, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or 
Drawing-room ‘ables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, 
New Year’s Gifts, and School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street 
City Ofice-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


&@ All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


ADVERTISING. 
Cc. HH MAY AND CoO,, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 





Advertisaments of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
nes, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

‘Ravertisements are also received for all newspapers, which may be addressed 
to ae Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and OO., having special communication with all the leading news- 

pers ‘three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual,” containing a List of all + patra published in the 
United Kingdom. Post free, 6d 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
Bere, 





yeeet zane, 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
\ INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 


nes HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 
ATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 





Rustin Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
The Arrangements for HBATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as @ Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 


to go abroad. 
HYDROPATHIO, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


| EADING CASES forthe SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 243 (for JANUARY). 

CONTENTS. 

Hs THAT WILL NoT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 9-12. 
BISCLAVERET: A BRETON Romances. By Maurice Kingsley. 
Live aT High Pressure. By Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
Siz WALTER TREVELYAN'S WINE CELLAR. By Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
ENDOWED CHARITIES AND PauPsERisM. By Rey. H. G. Robinson. 
Dust-yarDs. By the Hon. Sophia M. Palmer. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By W. T. Thornton, C.B, 
JouN THADEUS DELANE, 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


Hewes, Q.C. Orown 8vo, 4s 64. (This day. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs.GRAY. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Jonn RicHARD GREEN and ALICg# STOPFORD GREEN. With 


Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
The LIFE and WORK of MARY 

CARPENTER. By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

10s 6d. (This day. 


FRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JAMES MACDONELL. Edited by his Wirz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


THoMAs Harpur, 8.J. In 5 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., 18s, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


Edited by 
NEW VOLUMES. 

MILTON. By Mark Pattison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. Crown 8vo, 


2s 6d. 


The MECHANICAL THEORY of HEAT. 


By R. Ciavustus. Translated by WALTER R. Browns, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 
MAGNUM BONUM: or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 


3 vols., 188. (This day. 


NEW TALES by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 
BYE-WORDS: a Collection of Tales, New and 


Old. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL :— 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 


2 vols., 21s. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


By Lucy Scorr. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Walter 

H. PoLtock and Lady PoLLocK. With Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 

Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by WALTER CRANE. 


The TAPESTRY ROOM. AChild’s Romance. 


By Mrs. MOLEswortu, Author of “ Grandmother Dear,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Carrots,” &c, Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“Like her other stories, this is a delightful one, over which young people— 
aye, and even old ones, too—may spend a happy hour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘‘ Another charming little book by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the authors that 
children most delight in."—Ezaminer. 


“Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.”’—Spectator. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Published Monthly, price One Shilling, in —— wo Se. tastefully printed on hand- 
made paper with rough edges, and occasionally Lllustrated. 
No. I. IS NOW READY. 

THE 


ANTIQUARY: 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 
EDITED BY 
EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 


Formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and late Editor of the ” Gentleman’ 8 
Magazine,” and Author of “ Count ity Families,”’ 





Contents of No. I. 
PROLOGUE. By Austin Dobson 

The VALUE and CHARM of { ANTIQUARIAN STUDY. G. OC. Swayne. 
INSTRUCTIONS from JAMES II. to the EARL of TY NEL.—Part I. By 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

ay = ui and the BALLAD of WILLIAM and MARGARET. By W. 


misto eGAL ME MEMOIRS of TEWKESBURY ABBEY.—Part I. By Rev. H. 


D.D. 
FOLK LORE and the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. By G. & Soume, F.S.A. 
LAST RELICS of the CORNISH TONGUE.—Part I. By the Rev. W. Lach 


Szyrma, 
The CANTERBURY COINS of EDWARD I,, IT., ard ITI. By H. w. sHenfrey. 
OLD PAROCHIAL REGISTERS of ENGLAND. B George Seto 
The SIEGE of COLCHESTER, from an Old Broadside. (With an Tihustration:) 
FRANKING MEMORANDA. ‘By Major J. Bailie, 
The SCHOOLMASTER-PRINTER of ST. ALBAN’S. By W. Blad 
An “ INDIAN MONEY COWRIE" in ® BRITISH BARROW. By W. ©. 


Borlase. 
The Pontio” ‘RRCORDS of ENGLAND—MEETINGS of ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETIES. —The ANTIQUARIAN’S NOTE-BOOK.— ANTIQUARIAN 


NEWS. CORRESPONDENCE. —ANTIQUARY EXOHANGE OOLUMN, & 


*,* A full Prospectus, giving Lists of Subjects treated in its pages, 
and of Contributors to THE ANTIQUARY, will be sent post free on 
application. THE ANTIQUARY can be obtained of any Bookseller, 
or of the Publisher, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Now readv, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ An exceedingly interesting pampblet....Is well worthy of perusal, as it deals 
in a broad and healthy spirit with the most ne agen questions that can occ’ 
the mind of man a any age, and particularly such @ transitional age as 
present."—The Echo. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive t have ised and endea- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the enlightenment of the nineteenth century with the culte of the six- 
teenth."—Sussex Daily News. 

“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."< 


The Inquirer. . 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 








PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE: 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s 6d, 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
JANUARY. 


IRELAND. By Dr. Neilson Hancock. 

Mr. GLapstong. By Henry Dunckley. 

Hanpveu. By H. H. Statham. 

FReEDOM OF LAND. By T. H. Farre’ 

CONVERSATIONS WITH M. DE Grnoounr. By the late N. W. Senior. 
CoLoRADO. By J. W. Barclay, M.P. 

ENGLAND OF To-Day. By H. D. Traill. 

A NOTE ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. By the Editor. 

HOME AND FORKIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 








Price 8d. 
CzsEssacs JOURNAL, for JANUARY. 


Pre-Historic Records. 

A Noble Sailor. 

A Christmas Rose. 

Another Corn-crake Anecdote, 
Pranks with the Mouth. By W. CG 
Slave-Life in Brazil. 

Studies from Life. 

Through the Fern. 

The Month; Science and Arts, 
Eccentricities. 


A New Health Resort. By W. C, 
A Shadowy Story. 

The Towers of Silence in Bombay. 
Rupert's Revenge. 

Curious Marriage Proposals. 
Extraordinary Canine [ntelli 
Kennedy at the Cape, By 
Frost Phenomena. 
Chrysalis. 

More Singing Mice. 
Christmas in Prison. Four Poetical Piec 

Good Resolutions. Index and Title to ‘Vol, xvVL 


W. and BR. CaampBers, London and Edinburgh. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s, gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full partieulars post free. 


ence. 











CHABLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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FURNISHING 


. ee BY APPOINTMENT TO H.BR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
DS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
wpwards of, 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 


A M Ss. 


BURTON, . 
IRONMONG 


pas Coe 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; “ee 








ERS, eves. KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 

RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £4 

HINA- LED I REGISTER ‘STOVES 

0G STOVES. "ia great variety, 


OAL - ECONOMISING STOVES 
are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves ; 
all the heating surface stands out pam corey in the 
room. The canopy forms « hot-air chamber ; the cold 
air, introduced at the plinths, up the ‘sides and 
back through # series of gilis, and Seeing become 
heated, is through agp yet the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air, when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the 
fire, and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
‘ect combustion. The Stove is in operation in three 

of the Show-Rooms. 


HO and BRONZED 
for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
braries, &¢., 38 9d to. £10 2s. 

Sa “FENDERS, for Drawing- 


rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 
£20 15s 


ARBLE FENDERS and TILE 
ITERCED BRASS F FENDERS, 42s to 
IRE-IRON RESTS, 12s to £15 10s 
| | pomatrmpeiel Stans, 12s to 60s 


PS aretrmae pee 4s 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 

TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 

IZOCES is exhibited. It embraces foreign and 
glish marbles. Prices from £1 10s to £100. 


Que a KITCHEN RANGES, 
£2 2s 6d to £20. 


OT PLATES, from £5 upwards. 
ATENT KITCHENERS, £3 17s to 
AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s 
T OT-WATER WORK. 
Ges sounuhaenmc’ 


OA L S0:0@.0 P &. 
Tron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and Ebonised. 
New Stock of Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON—Plain black, ’ age eodeane from 2s4dto 7s 6d. 
” d boxes 5s 9d to 11s 0d. 
pee Do., do., highly finished eocese 1ls 6d to 100s 0d. 
Do. =. “a Cabinet ....++.. eussees 21s 0d to 105s 0d. 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 
Ebonised, be Shovel and Lining, 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 











full size 24s 0d to 165s 0d. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. 
Drawing-Room Clocks . £3 to £30. 
Dining-Room Clocks ..... see £2108 = =. 
BalE CICORB ce cccccesccccccccecscceccess +. £2 
Kitchen Clocks. 6s 6d to rH 10s. 





AMPS.— WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
invites attention to this season's SHOW of 
are S comprising, among others, the following 
Kerosine OI Oil Table Lamps ... come 
— Duplex > osee 


Wall do. 





URE COLZA OIL of bes’ seal 
ienaen a —— Moderator dates qs 
Cotton Wicks, 3d 
ERO E.—This Oil Sasenin 
ER SINE. doa otha is for a stilt 





ILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

ced 35 years ago by WILLIAM 8. emf 
= strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, With no a can it be iota 
from Silver. ith ordinary usage, 
qualk Wear twenty years. 

1, bee Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability ‘and Huish, as follows: — 


































Fiddle; Bead | King's 

Best Quality strongly or Old! or or 
plated. Silver. Thre'd) Shell. 
a@i£8. dJ£ 58, d. 
12 Table Forks .ssssssesserees se 10 ‘02 ‘I 02 6 0 
12 Table S 110 02 1 02 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks [1 2 OL 9 O|L1L O 
12 Dessert Spoons 12 01 9 O1lL O 
12 Tea S 8 4 O01 001 20 
6 Ege 9 0} 12 o| 13 6 
2 Sauce 60 68 0) 9 0 
i 60 8 0} 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, 30 64 0! 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. . 16 20 38 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .........| 2 6 38 6 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish poet fe asace 18 OL 3 6146 
1 Butter Knife ...... | 29 8 6 80 
1 Soup Ladle... -| 9 0 11 0 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ecercensoceeee covecee! 30 64 9 40 
-819 SIL ID 613 0 6 


Total ...csccceceere 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &«., £2 15s. A Second Quality of 
Fiddle-Pattern Table Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz 
Dessert, 17s. Tea, 12s. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 





Knives. Forks. 
Pr Doz. Pr Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased pn... “ $e . £1 10s. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades. - 2 8a, 
Silvered do., MN do. an ~~ CoE 

Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s; 12 knives and 


Best ELectTro-PLAts. 

























forks, 15s. 

Fis Carvers, 10 CASES .....0.cereeresees £0 16 0 to £4 = 
TEA AND OCurree Sxts, four pieces 3150,, 21 

DisH COVERS, set Of four .......s0000.00 7 00,, 24 oe 
CoRNER DISHES, set of four .. w- 5100, 18 18s. 
BISCUIT BOXES .00..0cc0c00.0000 106 ,, 5 10s. 
ORUET FRAMBS .... 120 ,, 10 108 
BUTTER COOLERS ........... . 56, 3 3s. 
CANDELABRA, per Pair ... - 6 80, 18 Os 
OLARBT JUGS .eeccececseeeeees ~- 2 00., 6 &@ 
De eas 2 20 

Ice Parts. 70,, 118s. 
LiquoR FRAMES, 8 bottles ...........5.+ 1100, 8 Os. 
SOUFFLE&T DISHES 250, 218s. | 
TEAPOTS 150,, 5 5a. 
VEGETABLE Disues, 3 Divisions ...... 2 20,, 5 lbs. 
WAITERS AND TEA-TBAYS...........0.. 100, 18 Os. 


ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. | 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 lds. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. | 


Pear! Handles, Plain Biades, 12 pairs .........++. 3 18s. | 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs...... 6 0s.) 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ......... 3 6s. | 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ...... 3 18s. 


Meee’, y Cases for 12 pairs, 98 to 15s. 
PLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assort- | 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 

















Best bone do. ” 3 
CARRIAGE PAID to ‘any railway station. 





construction. Water- ee inodorous, and safe. 1s 8d 
drums of 5 gallons and upwards, ls 7d 


The Vans deliver Goods in London, and its Suburbs 


SiON bAY, WhDN De an and FRIDAY H 


ok ers eae 
Kesinevon Kentish kil a Sa 


Samples at above rates, post free. 





TUESDAY, THURSDAY, ond 8S SATURDAY: Borough, 
Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dulwich oe Bl 
nex. F Hee en Kenni 2, kineulead, “Lass! beth, Peckham, 
TUESDAY and] FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 





MONDAY  ¢ Chiswick, Gwe Park, Turnham Green. 


Goods above-named 
The cost of deltvering Goods to the most distant parts Ot the United Kinedow be i glaoes daite pt 


oh 2) F 


Table Dessert C 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. | Knives Knives pr. palr 
33-inch Ivory Gaeties ..per doz.|12 6/ 9 6) 6 
3g-inch do. wet es 16 6112 0 
3g-inch do. to Balanos ne 18 6 13 6| 6 
3g-inch fine do. ” 25 0,19 0/7 6 
4inch do. _ sovcee * 21 016 «0O| 7 6 | 
4-inch do. dO. sees as 2460/18 0; 7 6) 
4-inch fine do. do. ...... 32 0} 9 0} 
4-inch fine do. do. ..... » 36 0 6 } 
4inch finest African eosce 40 0 6 
Afric: w 45 6 6 
” 46 0 0 
» {51 0/17 0 | 
” 40 0 0) 
50 oO. 
4-inch do. elec plat. blades, 48 — 
Nickel elec-plated handles 
ae Bead, or Thread Can 
GO. reocserveeee ® 23 7 6 
Bite *® rivet. ‘e- re : ; : 
0. wce 
ch on ie 4 6 
dey do.. i 12 5 6 
17 6 5 0 





TWEDNESDAY.: 


| HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for! EDSTEAD Best Make 


Servants’ bedsteads............... from le 6d 
French . . [ere ee . 
Do. irdm and brass ...... from to 
mtoutert esereseeesee fFOM to 97s 64, 
and brass... from 7 to 2208 04. 
Cote Ohslr’ Bedstead, Couches, &c. ~~ 


Bevis MANUFACTURE ED 
the PREMISES. Extreme care is 
where the potese are the lowest, to useonly 

















rials as will wear satisfactorily. a 
. +o) 
For Bedsteads, wide | 3 ft. pete i), 
aes re re ry 
. 8. 
Straw Pallts9908 sensesceese | 8 0| 49 01 18 4 
Alva under Mattresses 13 6] 18 lL o@ 
Best Cocoa fibre * do. 13 9/1 0 O11 2 9 
Coloured Wool. - Go| M4. 6/11 O61 
Extra thick do. do 16 6)/1 8 O}1 
Best Brown Wool do, jl 3 0/113 6/117 9 
Good White Wool do. ;/LIL 6/2 6 6/212 6 
Superior do. do./210 0/3138 0/4 1 9 
Good serviceable Hair dv./1 9 0/2 2 0/2 7 & 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do.|2 0 0/2 0\3 acs 
Extra Super Horse- 31 @/¢ab. 0 el 
fathick do. 3 15 > 0/6. 
rench Wool and Hair do. |L I O;211 O|217 6 
Superior do. do.}2 8 6|3812 614 6 @ 
Spring Mattresses, with Top | | 
| PTT 18s gins ee 
Super an Horse-hair do....|3 5 0|4 7 61415 @ 
URNITURE for BEDROOMS.— 


Washstands, Drawers, Tables, 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet 
Chairs, &. 


‘URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.-— 


Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


WURS ITY RE for DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—Oouches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 


| and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Ovca- 


sional Tables, and Card Tables, Ohiffonniers and Uabi- 


| nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and 


Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and Gold, and 
Fancy Woods. 


ASALIERS in great variet ty, for for 
Dining, Drawing-Rooms, Libraries an 
Comprising bronze of many shades, polished — 
|Ormolu, and Ormolu with China Dish and Vase. 
| Also, single, double, and treb'e brackets, for side- 
ighting. 








2 ieee Gasaliers ..........0008 wocecceces from 25s. 
31 9 ooo » 33a. 
5 ek, A » 808. 
Brac o 
Hall — Vestibule Lamps a * 


COVER S. 


Bost Block Tit ....00..csceecsecee saves 16s 9.1 to 82s the Set. 
Britennia Metal, plated handles 75s 64 to £6 16s do. 
Steel Covers, very durable, re- 

quire no cleaning 
Electro Silver ....... wereeecerees 








do. 
do. 





i$ Hl crmomen REQUISITES, including 


Brushes and Turnery.—Every article for the 


| furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, each 


complete in itself: — 


1, | 2. 3. 4 
£ad./£ «. 2/2 Bb. £ «.4, 
Kitchea Vous 71110/26 13 11/11 4 Slt st 
Brushes and 
oy ae oo pondhoa 17 2 bd | 9 Sole 9 
Total per Set 924 44 511/20 49/7 13 


For detailed Lists, sec Catalogue. 
YArorne STOVES, to burn 


No Flues, no Smoke, 20 Smell. ce 
able for Reomp, Halle, Goqeathanees, 
and any place re- 





1 
4 
3 





quiring Heat 
Kerosine Cooking-Stoves ... ... eepeesooces 
Carriage Fugt-Warmers ....s...0-s00e» Go. Ta Caudle 


as under :— 


an@ SATURDAY: Crouch, Bad, Hampstead, 


saa yO ie onda 


from 13s each. 
Ils do. 





RATS) f BURTON undertakes delivery at a small, fixed rate. 
= 








of No. 1 Wei 
him at 


Lonpon : Printed by Joan Oa 
and Pu hb 


the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 — Street, Strand ; 


ington Street, in 
the“ SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street , Strand, aforesaid, 


Saturday, December 27, 1 














